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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


FUNERAL OF CHIEF JUSTICE DUNN 


Over three hundred people attended the 
funeral of the late Charles J. Dunn, 
Chief. Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
12, at two o’clock. Many who came to 
show their respect could not get into his 
home, where the services were held. Rev. 
Raymond Baughan, minister of the Orono 
Universalist church, officiated, assisted by 
Rev. William Ellis Davies, former minister 
of the Orono church and now minister of 
the Wollaston Unitarian church. 

Justice Dunn was a member of the Orono 
Universalist church for many years. He 
had served the church as trustee and as 
moderator. In September, 1939, he was 
elected for the third time as president of 
the Maine Universalist Convention. 

Supplementing the brief sketch of his 
career published in the Leader last week, we 
take from the Bangor Daily News part of a 
sketch which deals especially with his 
standing in his profession: 


Justice Dunn will be remembered as one 
of the genuinely great jurists in a state 
noted for the high standing of its judiciary. 
Always a profound student, few were so 
deeply versed in law. His charges, in the 
days when members of the Supreme Court 
also presided at jury trials, were distin- 
guished for their fairness, their clarity, and 
their singular charm of diction. Members 
of the Maine bar were proud of the fact 
that his written opinions were often cited 
in courts of superior jurisdiction and that 
none of his rulings had ever been reversed. 

An unusual distinction which came a few 
years ago was not known outside of legal 
circles, for he thought it better to have 
nothing printed at the time. The late 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft of the 
United States Supreme Court, in one of 
his last opinions, quoted extensively from 
an opinion by Justice Dunn in a similar 
case tried in the courts of Maine. Only 
attorneys will fully recognize how distinec- 
tive was this honor, for-it is seldom that 
the highest court is guided by the findings, 
or relies on the opinion, of one of lesser 
jurisdiction. ¢ 

As a presiding judge, he had the rare 
ability of being gracious on the bench, of 
introducing a certain warm,and human 
quality in his relations with members of 
the bar, attendants and newspaper men, 
without lowering, even by indirection, the 
dignity of the court. None came before 
him for judgment but were assured a cour- 
teous consideration and even-handed jus- 
tice. 

A short time ago, he was offered an ap- 
pointment to the distinguished National 
Board of Mediation. He had signified his 
willingness to accept, but death intervened 
before the appointment was received. 

Because of his ability as a speaker, the 
glowing beauty of his English and his pro- 
found knowledge of many subjects, he was 
often asked to address groups in Bangor 
and Eastern Maine; and it was typical 


that he responded whenever it was pos- 
sible, however many were the duties press- 
ing upon him. 

On Dec. 16, 1896, Justice Dunn married 
Miss Alice Isabel Ring of Orono, who sur 
vives him with two children—Mrs. E. R. 
Hitchner of Orono and Mrs. Howard A 
Sayford of Blue Hill. He is survived also. 
by three brothers—Harold A. of Bangor, 
Thomas and Arthur of Hermon; by a sis- 
ter, Miss Alice Dunn, also of Hermon; and. 
by two grandchildren, Richard and Eliza- 
beth, children of Mrs. Sayford. 

In a letter to a friend, Justice Dunn 
once wrote: ‘‘The bench to me is sacro- 
sanct.”’ He, in turn, brought honor to this. 
bench and to the profession to which his life 


was dedicated. 
* * 


REV. JOHN Q. PARKHURST IN- 
STALLED AT BROOKLINE 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst was installed 
as minister of the Beacon Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., at a special service held at 
eight p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 15. Four of 
his old teachers in Tufts College were 
present to assist: Dean Lee S. McCollester, 
Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, Prof. Alfred S. 
Cole and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, who per- 
formed the act of installation. 

At 6.30 p. m. the parish served a de- 
licious dinner to sixty people in the base- 
ment diningroom. Professor Cole, as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, called up various promi- 
nent Universalists, who bowed or spoke 
briefly. Mrs. George L. Perin, widow of 
one of the most distinguished pastors of 
Beacon Church, and Miss Stella E. Adams 
were in charge of the dinner, and were 
among those whom Professor Cole asked to 
rise. Others called up were the speakers 
of the evening and the editor of the Leader. 

Donald S. Reaves and Mrs. Grace Niver, 
soloists, and Kenneth Houghton, organist 
of the church, furnished appropriate and 
delightful music for the installation ser- 
vice in the upstairs room of the church. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
Superintendent, presided. The minister- 
elect of the Second Unitarian Society of 
Brookline, which holds its services in the 
church next door, Leonard Helie, read the 
Scripture. Dean McCollester preached 
the sermon, Professor Brotherston gave 
the charge to the minister, and Rev. Don- 
ald G. Lothrop the charge to the congre- 
gation. Walter Stuart Kelly, moderator 
of the parish, gave the welcome to the 
church, Dr. Robert W. Coe from the local 
churches, and Mr. Parkhurst pronounced 
the benediction. The sermon and addresses 
were far above the average of such occa- 
sions. There was delightful humor in the 
addresses of Brotherston and Coe and solid 
common sense in all. 

The Tufts men all referred to their 
friendship with Mr. Parkhurst while he was 
a student. Dr. Brotherston recalled that 
Mr. Parkhurst came to the School of Re- 
ligion from the Engineering School, and 
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THE CHANGING AND THE CHANGELESS 


TPNHE Outlook, the monthly of the First Universalist 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., published an edi- 
torial recently entitled ‘Resisting Change.” 

After declaring that mere novelty has no virtue in 

itself the editor says: 

When we are no longer able to be intelligently 
adaptive to new factors in our environment, we have 
died, mentally and spiritually. We are no longer re- 
acting creatively to life? That is life! No creativity— 
no life. 

How dangerous and how foolish, then, is the atti- 
tude which constitutionally and habitually resists 
change! How unwise to seek security by pretending 
that things do not move! How perilous to fall back on 
our past experience as if that were the final appeal, 
when that very experience came out of exciting and 
meaningful change! How short-sighted it is to imagine 
we can go back to some Golden Age of Happiness! The 
truth is that before us lies an unending series of prob- 
lems; life consists of solving those problems; and hab- 
piness comes from a joyous acceptance of the philosophy 
of problem-solving. ‘Reality is a process of becoming,” 
says Whitehead, ‘‘not a mass of static substance forever 
defined and limited.” 


Recently we heard a leading theologian declare 
that the thing which makes a man a liberal is his 
ability to keep his mind open to truth as it is discov- 
ered and to change as truth changes. But what does 
such liberalism do to us? Does it make us doubt 
about everything? Do we hold all of our opinions 
tentatively and provisionally? Are we the kind of 
people who never can act from red-hot conviction? 

There are people of that kind who call them- 
selves liberals, but it is no more just to say that they 
reveal the heart of liberalism than it is to say that the 
bigot reveals the heart of faith. 

We do not know of any opinion that is held more 
strongly or which is served with more utter self- 
abandonment than the opinion that change is the law 
of growth and that hospitality to change is an essen- 
tial part of the makeup of a free man. Scientists know 
that change is inseparably bound up with progress, 
and all through human history they have shown their 
willingness to die for the right to change. Intense 
conviction of the worth and the beauty of truth is 
not foreign to the makeup of a liberal, it is a part of it. 

But is there something in this universe that 
changes not? One liberal holds that there is and 
another liberal holds that there is not. Is liberalism 
then a household that is divided? Yes, except as it is 
held together by the understanding that truth is 
greater than any man’s vision of the truth, and by a 
tolerance that is all the greater when associated with 
intense conviction of the truth of an opposite view. 


To some of us it is possible to have immediate 
and direct knowledge of an All Powerful, All Knowing, 
Entirely Beneficent God who is the same yesterday, 
today and forever. Our ideas of God change and ought 
to change, but God is unchanged. Our conscience is 
not a fixed monitor within, but a part of us that can 
be instructed and that therefore can grow. But back 
of conscience is its Divine Author. Our ideas of good- 
ness change from age to age, and where once individual 
morality was the only good, now social morality has 
become a part of the equipment of all good men. But 
the Source of Goodness remains as it was when the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. 

The author of the editorial that we have quoted 
knows these things better than we do, but he could not 
say everything in one short paragraph. 

We are not groping in the dark. We are going to 
school. We are trying to think God’s thoughts 
after Him. We are trying to discover and to do His 
will. And as we try God Himself, the Infinite, the 
Eternal, the Perfect, the Unchanging, is at our side 
to help. 


* * 


COLLEGE BOYS AND FIRING SQUADS 
T must be a frightful moment when a college boy 
with active life all before him is marched out to 
some courtyard and stood up against a wall to be 
shot. The only merciful thing about it is that it is 
soon over. 

Germany had a legal right to shoot the twelve 
students of the University of Prague who were leaders 
in a mass demonstration against the Nazi rule. Ger- 
many is at war, her back to the wall, and the Nazis 
know that the German people will make short work of 
them if they do not win. Germany doubtless felt that 
it must make quick work in suppressing any demon- 
stration as dangerous as the one staged by the stu- 
dents. So the government acted as it did in the case 
of Edith Cavell, the English nurse, shot in a Belgian 
cellar for helping British soldiers to escape. By the 
laws of war, the execution of the spy could be justified. 
But Germany seldom did so foolish a thing as to exe- 
cute Edith Cavell. The civil authorities saw it at that 
time and, in pleading with the military men, one of 
them said, “Do we want another Louvain on our 
hands?” That is exactly what they got. The exe- 
cution of Edith Cavell shocked mankind like the 
burning of the famous library at Louvain. So, in our 
judgment, will it be with the twelve who died at 
Prague in November, 1939. Their names will be 
inscribed high in the annals of the university. Men 
will tell of their glorious stand for generations to come. 
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They will live in deathless song as does Arnold von 
Winkelreid, the Swiss patriot, in the lines: 


“Make way for liberty,” he cried, 
“Make way for liberty,’”’ and died. 


It was not the government of Czechoslovakia 
which executed the twelve students. The order came 
rom a grim castle near Prague where lives an ap- 
pointee of Adolf Hitler named ‘“‘Protector’’ of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the so-called trial and the execution were 
in the hands of German storm troopers brought in 
from the suburbs to “‘protect’’ Prague. 

Asa military measure, the execution of the twelve 
probably will be effective. The Reich probably will 
not be bothered with a Czech knife in the back. But 
the Nazis, in our opinion, have added to the choice 
collection of ropes they already possess which may be 
used to hang them. 

Upon the shoulders of the man who gave the order 
to march into Prague, after he had been given the 
Sudetenland, there rests a responsibility for evil which 
soon or late will crush him. 


* * 


WHY GO TO CHURCH 


Y going to church we mean especially going to 
the main service of worship on Sunday. People 
give many reasons for not going to church, 

but the only one that counts is the one that they do 
not often give, they had rather do something else. 

It is refreshing to find in the correspondence 
column of The Churchman a letter from a Detroit 
man who says that for many years he went to church 
only under protest. He had been “exposed” to re- 
ligion in childhood but it ‘‘did not take.” 

“Then in 1932,” he writes, “my wife and I suf- 
fered a great loss. Among the many callers at that 
time was a man with whom I was not acquainted and 
whom my wife knew but slightly: the man who is 
now my pastor. Purely out of gratitude for his kind- 
ness and helpfulness, I attended his church, and I 
found that there were many things that I had uncon- 
sciously missed for many years. Things for which I 
now felt a real need.”’ 

Among the things that this man lists as coming 
to him from church attendance, are: 

1. “‘A new perspective,” a sense that the problems 
of today will pass as the problems of other days. 

2. A-sense of reverence that rebukes his pride and 
makes him realize that forces exist that are mightier 
than he is. 

3. “I find that the few virtues I possess are en- 
couraged and strengthened.” 

4. Beautiful inspiring music in a day of jitterbugs. 

5. A group of kindly people, many of whom have 
become his good friends. 

6. Worth-while work with youngsters that has 
repaid him over and over again. 

7. An institution that stands for justice, decency 
and freedom in a world where these things are con- 
stantly assailed. 

No one of us who believe in church attendance 
would make just this list of values inherent in it, but 
we could make a no less precious list. 

By precept and example, by neighborly interest 


and talking the services up, we can increase church 
attendance, and add to the peace and significance of 


‘some lives. 


* * 


OWEN D. YOUNG RESIGNS 


HE newspapers recently have given much space 

to comments upon the action taken by Owen D. 

Young and Gerard Swope in retiring from their 

high positions in the General Electric Company, effec- 
tive January 1. In a joint statement they said: 


When we took office, we indicated our view that it 
would contribute to the morale and effectiveness of the 
organization if as a general rule men in important ad- 
ministrative positions would consider retirement when 
they reached the age of sixty-five. . . . Having adopted 
that policy of retirement during our administration, we 
now apply it to ourselves. 


Many great corporations suffer serious injury 
from the leadership of aging executives, fine men in 
themselves, who do not sense their serious limitations. 
Mr. Young and Mr. Swope, still capable of giving the 
finest kind of service, by the action just taken help 
establish an important principle. 

Both Mr. Young and Mr. Swope are to retain 
their connection with the General Electric Company, 
and both have other interests and responsibilities 
which will give them full and satisfying lives. 

Education is one of the major interests of Mr. 
Young. His central school at Van Hornesville is a 
model. For years he was a trustee of St. Lawrence 
University. He now isa regent of the University of 
the State of New York. He might have been president 
of some important college on several occasions. His 
future will be a busy and a useful one. 

We could be stronger in our advocacy of retire- 
ment of ministers, editors, superintendents of churches, 
at sixty-five if we had an adequate retirement fund, 
and in some cases if we had salaries for their suc- 
cessors. Even as things are we should take men at 
sixty-five out of positions analogous to that occupied 
by Owen Young if we had the power. Both to give 
young men a chance and to avoid the danger of old 
men going on after they have lost their ability, we 
ought to set our age limit. 


THOUGH RANTERS RANT, LET FREEDOM 
RING 


N common with everyone else who reads a news- 
paper or turns a radio dial we understand the 
“practical” reasons behind the provision in the 

code of the National Association of Broadcasters which 
prohibits the sale of time for the broadcasting of con- 
troversial issues, except for political purposes. Certain 
partisan extremists became a nuisance on the air. 
Their broadcasts were in some conspicuous instances 
in such poor taste and so unfair that they stirred up 
a hornets’ nest for the companies. In a laudable at- 
tempt to forestall government regulation the broad- 
casting companies adopted their own code of control. 
In so doing, however, they have virtually made them- 
selves censors of the air. This action of course opens 
the door to more troubles, for it can and doubtless will 
bring down on the companies in the future numerous 
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accusations of unfairness. More important is the 
dangerous position in which even this self-imposed 
code places freedom of speech over the air. Once 
establish the policy that some with money and the 
desire to broadcast can be shut out while others may 
be allowed the use of radio facilities, what becomes 
of free speech? We agree heartily with Arthur Robb, 
writing on this subject in Editor and Publisher: ‘Free 
speech is free speech from the top of a soap-box or 
from a chrome-plated mike in a New York studio. 
If one can be muzzled so can the other.’ 

We regret this prohibition in the N. A. B. code. 
We believe that the annoyance caused by the few 
obnoxious broadcasters who can afford to buy time 
should be endured for the sake of maintaining free 
speech. We hope the association will reconsider its 
action and amend its code. 

HH... 


* * 


DOCTOR BROOKS TO BE HARVARD SUMMER 
CHAPLAIN 


HE Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed chaplain of 

the 1939 Summer Session of Harvard College. Doctor 
Brooks will be in residence on the campus throughout 
the session. He will conduct the college chapel ser- 
vices each morning and will have regular forenoon 
office hours for consultation. 

Doctor Brooks, who is the first Universalist min- 
ister to receive an appointment as chaplain at Har- 
vard, is no stranger to college audiences. He has 
spoken frequently and in many places to gatherings 
of college students. His work as former district chief 
and at present as trustee of the national college fra- 
ternity Beta Theta Pi, has made him one of the best 
known and best liked younger ministers in the East. 

| hae sh Op 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE TODAY 


ERYL D. COHON is a member of the faculty 
of Boston University, and is connected with 
Temple Sinai in Boston. He has just written 

a book* upon the Hebrew prophets which is less en- 
cumbered by the technical details of scholarship than 
any other that we have read. It is both interesting 
and useful for ministers and lay folk. 

In his preface he writes: ‘“‘At a time when booted 
warriors are trampling underfoot all that civilized men 
hold sacred .... the Hebrew prophets speak a 
commanding word. They speak of God and con- 
science, they denounce the vested evils, excoriate the 
mighty and the powerful, repudiate the immoral re- 
ligions, and plead for justice, mercy and humility as 
the will of God in the affairs of men.” 

Now this book of the brilliant young Boston rabbi 
is highly successful in making us realize just what these 
different prophets accomplished or failed to accom- 
plish for their own day, and what is the timeless ele- 
ment in the message of most of them. 


*The Prophets, Their Personalities and Teachings. By 
Beryl D. Cohon. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. Price $2.00. 


There were cheap prophets, false prophets, 
money-grabbers, in Israel as today, and the book de- 
scribes them clearly and concisely, but the mighty 
figures of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and the fascinating and inspiring “‘Deutero- 
Isaiah” give the book its real significance. They are 
not all of one piece. Their different personalities are 
made clear. 

In the opinion of Rabbi Cohon these Hebrew 
prophets must not be associated with any one school 
of political theory or economic reform. They at- 
tacked the greedy and stood for justice, but they had 
no patented formulas. They had no special gift in 
foretelling future events. If they threatened de- 
struction they changed their tone when the evil was 
abated, if it were. 

They had no gift in speculation. They did not 
offer theories. They walked in the strength of the 
conviction that God had given them a message, and 
they declared it. 

We believe that many of our church people will 
find great help and inspiration in this book, both for 
soul culture and for instruction of others. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Church Press Club of Boston, a part of the 
Associated Church Press of the United States and 
Canada, held a well-attended dinner meeting at the 
Wayside Inn in South Sudbury, Mass., November 20, 
in honor of Mr. Llewellyn Jones, editor of The Chris- 
tian Register, and Mrs. Jones, dinner being cooked in 
the old kitchen fireplace and served before the fire. 
Among those who spoke with great affection for Mr. 
Jones were Doctor Gilroy, Doctor Hartman, Doctor 
Gray-Smith and Doctor Lalone. Doctor van Schaick 
presided and the wives of the editors and other close 
friends were present. 


The Rev. Dan B. Bradley, D. D., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, father of the Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D., 
executive director of the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Churches, died recently. Both 
father and son have had close relations with Univer- 
salists. Like the going of Carl Patten, the going of 
Dan Bradley leaves a great gap. 


“Hitler thought it possible,’ says a French writer 
in The New Republic, ‘to ask German mothers who 
had lost their oldest sons attacking Communism in 
Spain to sacrifice their younger sons to fight capitalist 
states in the name of National Communism.” Lack 
of political morality, according to this writer, has cost 
him dear in prestige. 


Molotoff, premier of Russia, has strict ideas 
about neutrality: for Russia to send food, oil, minerals 
to Germany is neutral; for the United States to permit 
any country to come and get arms and munitions is 
unneutral. War is a madness on which nobody thinks 
straight. 


The tolerant seem to be getting along happily 
with two Thanksgiving Days this year. 
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From Our Foreign Correspondence 
Two Personal Letters to the Editor 


E publish in full two interesting letters addressed 
to the editor. They are from Englishmen who 
are personal friends—both Quakers, both 

officers of the Friend’s Ambulance Unit which rendered 
distinguished service during the World War, both 
successful business men, and both high-minded ideal- 
ists. William Mordey was adjutant of the F. A. U. 
He is a merchant and importer of Bristol. 
Tatham was captain of the F. A. U. He is one of the 
officers of the Cadbury Company of Birmingham. 
“L. J.” refers to L. J. Cadbury, one of the sons of 
George Cadbury, founder of the Cadbury Works. 
“Mary” is Mrs. Mordey, a Scottish girl from Edin- 
burgh. 
Middleton Hall Road, 
King’s Norton, 

Birmingham, 30. 
Dear van Schaick: 

I was most delighted to get your letter and your 
kind expression of encouragement in the difficult times 
through which we are passing. Of your own sym- 
pathy I can be certain, but I know also that the sym- 
pathies of your country are predominantly with 
England and France and that you realize that we have 
gone into this war because we have been forced to 
make yet another attempt to stop aggression and to 
create a Europe where all races can live without fear. 

The effect of this country’s effort must be cumu- 
lative as time goes on. Our chief contribution so far 
has been at sea, where we appear to be rapidly over- 
coming the submarine menace. You will gather from 
your papers that there have been no serious air raids 
over this country, and altogether a great deal of what 
one expected might have happened has not taken 
place. We do not yet know whether the Germans 
are going to stake everything on a big attack in the 
West, but one imagines that weather conditions must 
be becoming unfavorable for any big scale operations 
with the approach of winter. 

What will interest you particularly is that the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit is being recreated. As in the 
last war, there are many young members of the So- 
ciety, and others who hold similar views, who are 
anxious to do something to relieve suffering and dis- 
tress as long as they are not a part of the military 
machine. The old stagers like myself and Mordey 
cannot do more than serve on a committee, which also 
contains other people you know, such as Maxwell, 
Harold Watts and Sir George Newman. Paul Cad- 
bury is our chairman and is taking a most active part 
in the organization, the burden of which has really 
fallen almost entirely on his shoulders. We have al- 
ready got a camp started near here which has sixty 
members who are undergoing training in Ambulance 
and First Aid work. We have already enough appli- 
cants to fill another two camps of this size, but we 
have not yet got any definite offer of work. 

The Ministry of Labor has been most sym- 
pathetic and we have approached the War Office with 
the offer of service in ambulance train, motor ambu- 


Meaburn — 


lance convoy, or hospital work, or for relief work 
amongst civilians in the war area, and we intend to 
make an approach also to the French authorities. 
We are anxious to get work abroad if possible, but 
conditions are very different from what they were in 
1914 when it was fairly easy to get a unit overseas in 
a more or less unofficial and unorthodox way, and to 
pick up such work as might be going. 

It is still, therefore, possible, if the war is pro- 
tracted and the American Red Cross comes over to do 
some benevolent work, that you and I may take our 
tunics out of cold storage and polish up our buttons 
and meet once again in the war zone. 

Our daughter married an officer in the British 
Army last year, but I am thankful to say that he has 
not yet been sent abroad and up till now they have 
been able to keep on their home. Our elder boy was 
out in the Sudan but has come home, feeling that he 
ought to join up, and is today having an interview in 
the hopes of obtaining a commission. Our younger 
boy is fortunately well out of all trouble, being only 
fourteen and having but recently gone to Eton. 

I am passing on your letter to L. J. and to others 
who I know will be most interested to see it. 

When I have more to tell you of developments 
with regard to the F. A. U. I will write again. 

With all good wishes and many thanks. 


Yours very sincerely, 
M. Tatham. 
October 25, 1939. 


Fernhill, 
Llantarnam, 
Nr. Newport, Mon. 
My dear van Schaick: 


It is very good to have your letter. We often 
think of you here, particularly as your ever-welecome 
Christian Leader comes through regularly and gen- 
erally has something to convey of your movements 
and your thoughts. 

This war has more of inevitability about it than 
the last. The Fates have led the Germans and our- 
selves to face one another again like a gigantic Greek 
drama. How far it could have been avoided is a 
matter for history, and there is no doubt that many 
mistakes have been made on one side and the other 
during the last twenty years. Yet if the story of the 
rise of the Nazi movement in Germany is studied 
closely, it will be found that its leaders seemed to 
dread nothing more than a settlement of their griev- 
ances by discussion and peaceful adjustment. Time 
after time they would talk about peaceful solutions, 
but the moment the other powers seemed inclined to 
accept their words at their face value, Hitler would be 
back to his old bullying, blustering and threats. 

Anyone can see in the discussions which took place 
about Poland that there was nothing to prevent a 
settlement by conference of the main grievances, but 
the only discussion Germany wanted was between the 
conqueror and the conquered. 
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Many of us thought a mistake had been made at 
the time of Munich, but there is this to be said, that 
this country a year ago would have been in a poor 
position either to help Czechoslovakia or to defend 
itself from aerial attacks. The grounds for our inter- 
vention were just as good then as now, but though we 
have been unable to prevent the overrunning of Po- 
land, we are in a military sense very much stronger 
than a year ago, and we can claim also that we have 
at least given the Nazis the opportunity of showing 
they had no designs on other nations of a different 
race. 

It is difficult to see any time during the last few 
years when different action on the part of the British 
Government would have prevented a conflict. We 
might have had the conflict earlier by taking a firmer 
line, but sooner or later the fact that Hitler was de- 
termined to get his way, by force if necessary, the 
conflict was bound to come, as neither we nor the 
French could stand by and see the Germans gulp down 
one small nation after another and then look around 
for another meal. “L’appetit vient en mangeant.” 

You will.be interested to know that some of the 
gang have got together again to revive the old F. A. U. 
I was in Birmingham a fortnight ago to see the first 
batch of men in training. Paul Cadbury (a cousin of 
L. J.’s), who was in the old F. A. U. as a young lad, is 
taking charge. Meaburn Tatham, Sir George New- 
man, Dr. Nockolds and many of the others are on the 
committee, and we have about 700 men to train and 
fit for work either at home or abroad. 

The lads will want to go to France, and we would 
like to have most of them out there working on the 
same lines as before, but we have not yet heard from 
the authorities whether this is possible or not. 

In this war, of course, there may be just as much 
service to render without going abroad at all, as most 
folks feel that Hitler will do anything he can by air or 
sea to shake the morale of our people. 

You will have seen that so far the attacks on this 
country by U-boats or airplanes have been ineffective, 
and even if the campaign is intensified, it seems clear 
that we can meet it. The longer the German on- 
slaught is delayed, the more effective is our defense. 

As to the effect on the determination of our 
people of all the ananiads of Goebbels and his troupe 
or the visits of the German bombers, I can best show 
it by the story of the nursemaid in Edinburgh who 
had her charges playing in the park when a German 
bomber passed overhead closely pursued by two or 
three British planes. She remarked calmly, “If there is 
any more of this kind of thing I shall have to take you 
children home.” 

I suppose most of us look to seeing the German 
regime collapse from financial or economic causes. 
If so, it should not be many months before it comes. 
The desperation of the German government may be 
gathered from the pact with its arch-enemy Russia, 
and it is quite on the cards that genuine fear of Com- 
munism may drive the army, when Hitler has lost 
prestige by one or two disasters, to take control and 
kick the gangsters out. This is a view which Duff 
Cooper has expressed in your country, and it has much 
probability about it. 

As I write, the German forces appear to be 


massed on the whole length of the frontier from the 
sea to Switzerland, ready to strike at any point it may 
select against the French and British forces, or even to 
send a force across to Britain by air or sea. A few 
weeks, days or even hours may let loose the deluge, 
and the slaughter which will follow is terrible to think 
about. On the other hand, there is a chance that all 
this massing of men and guns is designed to impress, 
and may be only the prelude to another attempt 
through Stalin or Mussolini to get a peace which 
recognizes Hitler’s right to Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I was in France and Belgium a month ago. The 
French were never so determined as now. Their 
mobilization was marvelous, and the efforts of the 
Germans to detach France from this country have no 
chance of success. 

The French then seemed convinced that Germany 
would attack through Holland and Belgium. This 
has not happened yet, but the two countries fear it and 
are prepared for it. 

How will a new invasion of Belgium affect Amer- 
ican opinion? 

After the darkness of London and Paris, Brussels 
was a blaze of light, but who knows how soon those 
lights will be put out again! 

Weare all fit. Jacqueline, now twenty, is helping 
at the hospital and ready to take up active work if 
the need comes. Alan, aged eighteen, is at Lough- 
borough College going in for electrical engineering, and 
Ronald (sixteen) is still at school and has a strong 
mechanical bent. Alan wants to be off to join the 
R. A. F. or Signals, but he is too young. I have a lot 
of shipping duties. Mary spends part time at a can- 
teen. I may go to France to start the F. A. U. there 
if necessary. 

You will never get through this lengthy screed. 

Our love to you both, 

Yours, 
W. M. 

October 29, 1939. 


We append two paragraphs from a most inter- 
esting article by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr which ap- 
peared in The Christian Century of November 15, en- 
titled “Leaves from the Notebook of a Warbound 
American.’”’ It shows the standpoint of one of the 
foremost leaders of thought in the United States. 

“I met a member of the Peace Pledge Union to- 
day. He was full of self-righteousness about the sins 
of the British empire which a good Christian must 
disavow. Quite obviously every empire is filled with 
sin; not the least sin of the British empire is its play- 
ing the game of power politics so badly in recent years. 
The tories had ‘ideological scruples’ and Stalin and 
Hitler had none. So now the tories are in a really 
tight spot and with them all the common people of 
Britain. 

“Nevertheless I do not find much virtue in the 
kind of moral sensitivity which gags at the sins of the 
British empire and leans over backwards to appre- 
ciate the Nazis. Nothing is quite so difficult, and so 
genuinely Christian, as to remember on the one hand 
that in all political struggles there are no saints but 
only sinners fighting each other, and to remember on 
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the other hand that history from man’s, rather than 
God’s, perspective is constituted of significant dis- 
tinections between types and degrees of sin. What- 
ever may be wrong with the British empire or with 
American imperialism or French nationalism, it is still 
obvious that these nations preserve certain values of 


civilization, and that the terror which is sweeping over 
Europe is not civilization. A moralism which dulls 
the conscience against this kind of evil is perverse. 
It is well to know that God judges all men and that in 
His sight no man living is justified. But we are men 
and not God. We must make historic choices.” 


Quo Fas et Gloria Ducunt 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


HE Washington Convention was distinctly en- 
couraging. There were moments of tense ex- 
citement and high resolve, as when Dr. Cummins 

delicately but decisively touched and opened up our 
festering denominational sore spots while delegates, 
unetherized by any flights of oratory, submitted with- 
out wincing and enthusiastically adopted the pre- 
scribed four-point, five-year program for ecclesiastical 
recovery and expansion. 

Whether everyone present fully understood the 
far-reaching possibilities of our General Superintend- 
ent’s plan, whether it will actually work out advan- 
tageously, are considerations momentarily beside the 
point. The momentous fact remains that our people 
have definitely arrived at a state of divine dissatis- 
faction with conditions in our church. With parishes 
dying and membership dropping alarmingly, with 
danger that our course will run from a live minority 
to a senile mediocrity, Universalists at last appreciate 
that time and circumstances have dulled the luster of 
their early promise. With a determined this-can’t- 
happen-to-us attitude we have risen to our feet, shed- 
ding trim cutaways and flowing robes, grimly rolling 
up our sleeves, ready to follow leadership that appears 
constructive and gains our confidence, resolved to ex- 
pend the “last full measure” of energy, mind and 
money in this battle for rehabilitation. 

We can be infinitely thankful for the emergence 
of this spirit. It accomplished whatever we can 
justly reverence in the past. There is hardly limit to 
what it can do for us today. 

In the midst of this glorious rebirth there were 
those who leaned against the Wailing Wall at Wash- 
ington audibly voicing their lamentations while others, 
no doubt, mourned silently in mental sackcloth and 
ashes. They bemoaned the cruel irony of fate that 
sent our youthful strength surging back into us at a 
time when we lacked the tangible, vital objectives to 
justify its full potentialities. Longingly their thoughts 
dwelt on the days when it wasn’t respectable, reli- 
giously or socially, to be a Universalist; when people 
crossed the street in passing our churches, believing 
the devil to be our patron saint. We had a great 
mission then, a driving incentive; and it made us un- 
popular because it was counter to prevailing teachings. 
With courageous perseverance we preached as reason 
dictated, arguing that, if the love of man raised to the 
nth degree of human capability wouldn’t condemn 
innocent babes to everlasting hellfires, then, certainly, 
God’s love, transcending man’s, wouldn’t sentence 
anyone to eternal punishment. 

Ah, but “those days are gone forever,” ran their 
dismal dirge; our ancient glories are passed away never 
to return. Others have stolen our thunder. Others 


now shout our battle cries of ‘Universal Salvation,” 
“The Final Harmony of All Souls with God,’ louder 
than ever we could, or behind the bulwarks of outworn 
creeds spread our doctrine quietly but effectively. 
Why bother to build up an efficient sales organization 
today when what we have to sell is barely distin- 
guishable from the products being offered wholesale 
elsewhere? Why develop a fighting, well-trained foot- 
ball team when there’s no opposition to meet, no ball 
to carry, no goal lines to cross? 

True, “if the salt have lost his savour,” if no dis- 
tant religious frontiers beckon us, if we stand in the 
long ecclesiastical lineup with nothing to offer but a 
past accomplishment to set us off from the rest, we 
might better blend our efforts with one or more of the 
others, cutting down by one the confusing number of 
denominations. Without a unique divine vision and 
mission there’s no purpose in aping the size and power 
of others save for the mere sake of size and power 
themselves. A mess of pottage in the form of com- 
fort, fat parishes, prestige and security that a large 
organization promises must seem a tempting price for 
our birthright to those who feel we’ve lost it anyway. 

How wrong these Wailers-at-the-Wall are! Wrong 
in thinking that we have no shining goal, no soul- 
shaping objectives worthy of all the resources we can 
muster, of all the functional skill we can achieve! 
Wrong in assuming that with the general acceptance 
of universal salvation we lost our birthright, our 
raison d’étre! 

Primarily, we are a Christian institution, com- 
mitted to establishing Christ’s principles of living as 
the standard of human conduct among all peoples, 
everywhere. That task wasn’t finished when we an- 
nounced our belief in universal salvation, or even when 
others adopted it. Indeed, to look at our war-torn 
world with its national and racial hatred and persecu- 
tions; at our jitterbug society with its dollar sign wor- 
ship, paying premiums on cleverness, crime and 
violence, with the thermometer of life’s necessities 
always between zero and freezing for some but reading 
a comfortable seventy-two for others, perhaps only 
across the street; at our individual conduct with elastic 
consciences stretching to accommodate any selfish 
convenience or thrilling caprice—to look at our 
material civilization in the light of Jesus’ spiritual 
ideals is to realize that near two thousand years of 
religious effort has been largely in vain. You'll hear 
much talk about gentleness, forgiveness, humility, 
justice, love and brotherhood, but you’ll find few in- 
stances where these concepts intimately and con- 
clusively govern the lives of men and women, deter- 
mine their every act and decision, color every human 
relationship of everyday existence. 
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Christianity remains a principle, not a practice! 
Life is far from perfect! 

With no apologies we quote the familiar words 
of a French cynic of over a century ago, ““We have 
practiced the Christian religion for nearly two thou- 
sand years; suppose now we try the religion of Christ.” 
There’s a holy challenge, bristling with noble objectives 
for all those ‘“‘who profess and call” themselves Chris- 
tians, to see to it that the teachings of their Spiritual 
Leader permeate and transform every nook and cranny 
of human life. As Gandhi tersely puts it, let’s even 
“Introduce religion into politics.” 

If Christianity is quiescently accepted today, if 
Universalists are now respectable, it’s because the 
churches have conformed to the ‘‘ways of men” rather 
than reformed them. Be reminded, too, that ’tis an 
almost invisible line separating respectability from 
smugness. 

Christianity is a dynamic, revolutionary religion 
today just as it was when Jesus taught on the shores 
of Galilee. It is no respecter of person, privilege or 
past. It will tread as heavily on the toes of vested in- 
terests; it will as brusquely brush aside cherished cus- 
toms and traditions; it will as uncompromisingly run 
evil to earth and expose it right here in so-called 
Christian America as it ever did in admittedly pagan 
Rome. That is, it would if anyone very seriously 
tried to make us live Christian lives. And for their 
daring presumptuousness they would be as readily 
and arbitrarily thrown to the lions of starvation, 
burned at the stake of ostracism and ridicule, as were 
early Christian martyrs condemned by Roman 
emperors. 

For those whose sacrificial spirit, whose last 
ounce of strength, cannot be roused except for a cause 
which brings them hate and persecution, the whole- 
hearted attempt to make the world, the church, even 
themselves, truly Christian, offers ample incentive as 
well as objective. 

Yes, any Christian church has a glorious oppor- 
tunity coupled with a sacred duty. But by virtue of 
our birthright we Universalists have even more, a 
greater obligation. Our pronouncement of God’s 
love as large enough to enfold and forgive all human 
transgressions ultimately is but incidental evidence of 
our particular function as a denomination. The idea 
of universal salvation wasn’t new with us. It was 
widespread among early Christian scholars until the 
fifth century, when attempts were made to hold the 
belief heretical. It never died, and cropped up again 
with the Protestant Reformation. It was preached in 
America before John Murray touched our shores—by 
Samuel Gorton in 1636, later by Sir Henry Vane and 
by Dr. de Benneville in 1741. Universal salvation 
was believed by German Baptists and Moravians in 
Pennsylvania; it invaded Episcopal, Congregational, 
even Presbyterian pulpits. But it remained for us to 
crystallize and preserve it as an article of faith, to 
everlastingly preach it as a doctrine to live by and die 


by. 

That’s our birthright! Not the idea itself, but 
the spirit which sought out truth as we understood 
it and bravely proclaimed it to a bigoted, fearful 
world, one that scoffed and censured us for it then. 
We were born slaves to truth, remained so most of our 


life without acknowledging it until at Worcester in 
1933 we recognized that “truth” and avowed our 
faith “‘in the authority of truth known or to be known.”’ 
Not truth just because expressed in an ancient tongue 
on a cracked parchment or papyrus roll; not truth 
because someone said so in solemn, sepulchral tones 
to the accompaniment of music, soft lights and in- 
cense; but truth wherever and whenever we found it 
proved by human experience, justified by the exercise 
of reason. 

Our birthright, as you see, is a scientific attitude 
toward religion. By virtue thereof we acknowledge to 
the world a belief that Christianity, religious thought 
in general, is the result of and subject to progressive 
development, to changes necessary for growth. This 
fact, so eagerly accepted and acted on in all other 
fields of human activity, is usually felt not to apply 
to religion, which must be final, static because ‘‘re- 
vealed.”’ 

How odd it would be were this stagnating theory 
followed in industry, automobile manufacture for 
instance. We’d still be riding around in high-wheeled, 
horseless carriages in linen dusters and goggles, for 
that was the form in which automobiles were first 
made—“‘revealed”’ we might say. Yet we know, as 
we gaze enviously at these streamlined engineering 
dream models of 1940, advertised as the last word in 
perfection, that next year they will be handsomer still, 
claiming twenty to forty changes and improvements. 
Why? Because automobile plants have research de- 
partments constantly searching for new truths of en- 
gineering and mechanics to make their product better 
and more suited to the human needs it serves. 

Doesn’t our birthright, our scientific attitude, 
make the Universalist denomination the research de- 
partment for religion to devise better use of old truth, 
to discover and disseminate new truth to the end that 
humanity’s yearning for sound religion may be more 
surely met? What nobler, more inspiring task could 
we ask than to reach out into the limitless universe in 
search of truth, to dare to question anything, to test 
everything by human experience and intelligence for 
the sole purpose of making the world a better place, 
to bring its people into closer harmony with the 
Divine? To keep religion always live and fresh, ever 
capable of fulfilling humanity’s changing and growing 
requirements? 

So, with reasons galore, let us proceed to perfect 
and perpetuate our organization that our service to 
religion and mankind may continue and expand. 
Mindful that what we were and did has no more than 
historical and inspirational value, convinced of the 
tremendous importance of what we are and do now, let 
us go resolutely forward, our banner blazened with 
the motto, ‘Quo Fas et Gloria Ducunt’’—‘‘Where Duty 
and Glory Lead.” With the spirit of our birthright 
burning within us, there are no religious frontiers, 
only boundless possibilities. 


a ae 


WHAT THE PILGRIMS DID 
Teacher: ‘‘That is the story of the Pilgrims, children. Now 
what do you suppose they did after they had been here a year 
and gathered good crops? All right, Bobby.” 
Bobby: “They bought a car.’’—Watchman-Examiner. 
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Our Frustrated Hopes 


John Clarence Petrie 


Where is the promise of his coming? for, from the 
day that the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation. 2 Peter 
3:4. 

RUSTRATED hopes were no strangers to the 
early Church, as the text from the second letter 
of Peter indicates. Written at a time when the 

first followers of Jesus had died, it was aimed at those 
scoffers who taunted the believers with the failure 
of the hope of the second coming of the Lord. But 
Christian hopes were being frustrated from an earlier 
period than that. Our first Christian document is 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, wherein St. 
Paul deals with the scandal of the first death among 
the converts. He had gone on, they were saying, with- 
out seeing the second coming. Surely his conversion 
was based on illusion. But of course the disciples 
themselves were responsible for the disillusionment, 
because they had spread the notion that Jesus would 
return before some of his hearers had tasted death. 
And the Gospel writers have not hesitated to put the 
words into the very mouth of Jesus himself. We do 
not know to this day whether Jesus expected to return 
within the lifetime of the apostles or not; certainly it 
was common belief. The frustration of hopes, the col- 
lapse of beautiful plans, the evaporation of fairest 
dreams—these did not originate with Christianity, 
they are something to which mankind has always 
been subject. 

But would it not seem as though we had more 
than a fair share of shattered dreams in this particular 
era of world history? Think of the hopes raised ‘in the 
breasts of men from the time of the period leading up 
to the French Revolution down to our own day. The 
ousting of the French monarchs was followed not by a 
reign of perfect peace and justice but by the excesses 
of Robespierre and the Napoleonic wars. Voltaire 
had cried out, ‘“Ecrasez I’Infame’”’ (Blot out the in- 
famous thing), meaning the Roman Catholic Church; 
but think of the bloodshed that has drenched France 
since the power of the Catholic Church was broken 
in that country. 

We had our own formula for Utopia in America, 
a republic free of the British monarchy; and then as 
that failed to produce the Kingdom of God on earth 
we went in for Jeffersonian and then Jacksonian de- 
mocracy. All men were granted the vote—then direct 
election of senators, then the women were added. 
Surely if giving everybody the vote would bring about 
the ideal social order we were slated to create in the 
United States the Kingdom of God. We have taught 
most of our people to read and write; we have a higher 
percentage of college students than any other nation. 
We have abolished slavery. We have even had a 
New Deal in the national administration. But with 
what disappointment have our hopes been met! With 
everybody permitted to vote politics are no cleaner. 
Edna Ferber, the novelist, tells in her autobiography 
how she was sent to cover the Republican Convention 
of 1920. She was made literally sick by seeing the 
first convention after the women were permitted to 


vote nominate Warren G. Harding for President 
and let the Ohio gang plunder the nation. Our educa- 
tion has taught people to reaad—what? A glance at 
the magazine rack in your nearest drugstore will tell 
the tale—no amount of schooling can make intelligent 
people out of morons. 

The great messiah, science, proved to be a false 
alarm. When men fought with their hands they 
could do damage—what science has accomplished has 
been to enable the Italians to bomb the helpless Ethi- 
opians, Franco to bomb Barcelona, Japan to bomb 
China, and Hitler to bomb Poland. And still worse, 
so horrible has science made war that instead of its 
preventing war, as Albert Nobel prophesied, it has 
caused whole populations to surrender to the pressure 
of the scientifically armed countries. The example 
of Poland may well cause the weaker nations to sur- 
render without a struggle. It is enough to make men 
lose faith in all schemes for human betterment—well 
may they feel like Job, who wanted to curse God and 
die. 

Is our sense of frustration justified? The answer 
is decidedly in the negative. In the first place much 
has been accomplished. It is hard to believe that life for 
the average American is not happier—actually happier 
despite the pessimists—than for any other race that 
has ever lived. One of the first signs of democracy is 
noticed by the newcomer from Europe—the way the 
poor man, the workingman, the unknown citizen, 
carries his head. He does not grovel. The democratic 
principle has done something for human dignity—and 
if every American is today an armchair admiral and a 
radio general it tells something about the self-im- 
portance which the growth of free institutions has con- 
ferred upon us. If widespread education has made a 
race of literate morons, it is also obvious that each 
generation will dig our culture a little deeper. The 
finest symphony music is available to people in re- 
mote sections of the country—and most of them can 
afford the radios with which to listen. Our country 
is not heaven. It is cursed with terrible injustice 
against the Negro, against the farmer, against the 
workingman, against the white collar employee; 
its courts of law permit injustices that cry out to 
high heaven for vengeance; its list of traffic deaths is a 
crime and a scandal; its political corruption is a stench 
in the nostrils; its cheapness and shallowness are a 
source of grief to all who would try to think; and yet— 
The answer is that America is a great country, that 
America is proof that freedom is worth while, and that 
free men can progress. 

Then again our very failures are proofs of our 
high aims. Too easily do we reckon the costs of 
growth. Just as the early Christians looked for the 
second coming in their own time, so too have we 
thought that mere outward inventions like machinery, 
mere devices like the franchise, like communism, so- 
cialism, democracy, would automatically function. 
Whatever device man uses, it is man who uses it. It 
is not democracy that fails, not Christianity, but man. 
When we see a beautiful new car just off the assembly — 
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line, with all its shiny new gadgets, with its terrific 
horse-power, and we ask whether it is a blessing or a 
menace, the answer is, “‘Who is going to drive it?” 
‘The car stands idle in the garage until someone takes 
it out and makes it go. We have made the great 
mistake of thinking that it was otherwise. Part of our 
great frustration today is because we looked in out- 
ward things for that which we had no right to expect 
of them. We have blamed our failures on the lack of 
education, on the shortcomings of our social system, 
when, after all allowance has been made for the truth 
uttered, it remains that the real failure has been in 
men. Will nothing, then, bring about Utopia on this 
earth? Nothing. We have no right to wail and weep 
over disappointed hopes as long as the world must be 
run by people as imperfect morally and intellectually 
as we are. 

Again, how happy would we be under perfection? 
There is insight in a comic strip that shows Pop Eye 
and his friends finally arriving at Neutopia, the land 
where all worry is abolished. On the pier is a group 
of sailors, sending up a wail. But isn’t this Neutopia 
where men have nothing about which to worry? They 
answered in chorus, “We want something to worry 
about.” 

To those scoffers mentioned in that second letter 
of Peter the early church had the answer that ‘‘one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. The Lord is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some count slackness.”” The writer 
did not back water on the promise of destruction, but 
he did take refuge in the faith that our reckoning of 
time and God’s are not the same. Asa matter of fact 
time is quite a problem. Whatisit? Was Kant right 
in saying it was only a construct of the human mind? 
That we with our minds could understand action only 
under the concept of a succession of events—but that 
there is no guarantee that time is what it appears to 
us? Those who have delved into this mystery of time 
are not so quick to ridicule the old idea that God dwells 
in eternity, something that cannot be understood by 
creatures of time. Those who really know are not so 
omniscient as those who know little or nothing. 

John Cowper Powys has written a little book 
called “The Philosophy of Solitude,’ wherein he 
speaks wistfully of those who found solace for the 
blows of an unkind world in the thought of God. But 
that, he says, is no longer left to us. Why not, I 
make bold to ask. Why not? What single phase of 
the great mystery of things which in times past led 
thinkers to postulate God as the beginning, the cause, 
the sustenance, and the end of all has found any other 
solution? Examining the world we find we know more 
about the details of its operation than did the Greeks 
—of theultimate mystery we know not one whit more. 
And yet people tell me they cannot attend church be- 
cause they do not believe in God. They cannot pray 
because there is no one to whom to pray. They can- 
not find comfort in thought of the eternal purpose of 
the infinite because the eternal has neither existence 
nor purposes. Of all the downright, ridiculous pre- 
tensions to omniscience this sort of dogmatism beats 
all. 

Where does it come from? It comes from the 
very atmosphere of this time. We absorb it from the 


movies, the theater, from books, magazines; above all 
we get it in school. There is a strange superstition 
abroad that man may believe only such matters as are 
discovered by the scientific method. Another super- 
stition is that evolution has taken the place of God. 
And our colleges and schools do nothing to offset it. 
Biology, geology, English literature, foreign tongues, 
art appreciation—all these subjects are taught by the 
best men obtainable in their respective fields. If re- 
ligion is a respectable subject capable of being taught 
by experts of skill equal to the professors, why is it not 
on the curriculum? Can the average student fail to 
gather the impression that the absence of religion from 
the school catalogue means that religion is not an 
adult subject? The presence of professors who are 
outright scoffers is not needed to make religion some- 
thing to be ignored. I do not cast blame on the 
people who tell me they do not believe in God. I do 
not lose my temper and ask indignantly how they can 
presume to talk about something they have never 
investigated. It is not their fault. But it would do 
our world a tremendous favor to inform it that in 
matters of religion it is the victim of profound super- 
stition—superstition being a belief that is based on 
no evidence. 

The truth is that there are two things of which 
we can be really certain—the one is our own ex- 
perience of ourselves and the existence of God. Time 
and space may be illusions, but we are not. It takes 
someone to have even an illusion. Unless there be a 
subject there can be no action. If there are dreams, 
even nightmares involving such errors as time and 
space, then there must be dreamers. The other con- 
clusion is that since we are not the authors of our- 
selves then the only other absolute certainty is the 
existence of the Being who is our author. 

We may save ourselves much disillusionment by 
carefully checking on our expectations. Let us not 
expect more than we have aright to. Let us remem- 
ber that to trust institutions to accomplish things by 
themselves is foolish—all things must be operated by 
human beings. Can institutions be better than men? 
We are once more, then, back at the supposedly out- 
moded doctrine of changing individuals. This is sad 
news for all the young radicals with their certainty 
that they can change the world but cannot control 
their own private morals. It hurts to be told that in- 
stitutions cannot be much better than the men who 
operate them. And then we may find some comfort 
by learning stoically to rule our own souls regardless 
of what happens without. The noblest form of this 
is in the writings of the slave Epictetus, who learned 
to endure the torture inflicted on him by his master 
by the control of his own emotions. But usually it is 
sad business, as sad as is the writing of John Cowper 
Powys, who finds his comfort in the sky, birds, and 
even the furniture of a hospital sick room. ‘The loss of 
God has reduced our frustrated moderns to the thin 
considerations of Marcus Aurelius. Bad enough if it 
were necessary—but pathetic when it is not. 

To all the homely earthly considerations then 
that I might give there is one that outweighs them all, 
the consolation of a living faith in that creative force 
which brought us and our world into existence. Not 
merely the loveliness of the trees but the infinitely 
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greater loveliness of their Author. In that faith 
failures may be successes, and while our outward man 
perishes our inner man may be renewed day by day. 
While we labor as we must to make a better world, and 
to become better ourselves, we have consolation and 
strength though all our best efforts fall short; nay, 
though sheer tragedy may sometimes bring down our 


fondest hopes to earth we know there fights with us 
One who will not ultimately be defeated. 

To find this strength we must cast aside our fool- 
ish superstitions; we must retreat often into the si- 
lence and there cast upon Him our burdens, hopes, 
fears—and leave with Him, not in time but when and 
where He will, to complete what He has begun. 


The Bishop’s Voice and Other Essays 


Frederick May Eliot 


The little essays which follow appear in the issue of 
Unitarian Horizons for October 15, 1939, and they are 
republished here by special permission. 'The Beacon 
Press brings out Unitarian Horizons each month from 
September to June. In each issue Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
president of the A. U. A., writes on his work, his travels, 
his reading, church problems and problems of the min- 
istry. The following essays are fair samples of the work 
of a gifted writer to whose co-operative spirit at all 
times we testify with sincere gratitude. 

The Editor. 


The Bishop’s Voice 

VERY clergyman, of every denomination, ought 
to be compelled to read at least once in every 
year the brief essay by Elbert Hubbard entitled 
“The Bishop’s Voice.”’ It runs to only four pages, but 
it manages to say a great deal in that brief space. Two 
or three sentences, by way of sample, will indicate the 
tenor of the whole: “‘Not one clergyman in ten uses 
his own voice—he uses only an imitation. He never 
hears his own voice and so becomes afflicted with the 
microbe of delusion and imagines someone else’s 
voice is better. . . . Very many preachers—especially 
young preachers—expect to become bishops, and in 
order to be fully prepared when the call comes, they 

cultivate a Bishop’s Voice.” 

Ambitious young clergymen, Elbert Hubbard 
points out, are easily impressed by the big voices of 
their official superiors. They imagine that because all 
bishops are supposed to be powerful and lusty, their 
voices must shake the rafters of heaven. To become a 
bishop, the first requisite is obviously to develop a 
voice like the bulls of Bashan—at any rate, this is one 
of the characteristics of a bishop that can be acquired 
by an enterprising and determined curate. Some of 
the other qualities necessary for high ecclesiastical 
preferment may not be so easy of attainment, but 
they can wait. What matters most is to make a start 
in the direction of episcopal glory; and, if the voice be 
the voice of a bishop, very likely the rest of the re- 
quirements will become attainable in due time. 

But this initial excursion into the heights of epis- 
copal splendor is apt to prove costly. Tonsilitis, to 
begin with, because the cultivation of the Bishop’s 
Voice involves abuse of the physical organs of speech; 
then nervous prostration, because “‘they have ceased 
to be themselves and are trying to pass for someone 
else;”’ and finally a kind of spiritual stultification, 
which is another name for losing one’s own soul, be- 
cause “men who speak in an unnatural tone express 
things they do not believe.” ‘‘You see it is like this 
—the Universe is not planned for duplicity;’ and 


then the whole business is summed up in nine 
words: ‘‘Beware of the Bishop’s Voice—your own is 
better.” 

That’s the real point. ‘Your own is better.” 
It may not be so magnificent, but it is better just be- 
cause it is your own, for the very first demand which 
preaching lays upon anyone who ventures to speak 
from a pulpit is that he shall be himself. Nothing so 
quickly raises the suspicion that a preacher is insincere 
as the use of a voice which is unmistakably not his 
own, and when once that unhappy idea has entered 
the minds of his hearers a preacher’s usefulness is over 
He may utter priceless pearls of wisdom, but they will 
look like acorns; and—after the habit of speaking in 
an unnatural voice has become confirmed—they will 
be acorns. The pitiless judgment of a congregation, 
which is very often only made evident by absence 
from the pews, will fall upon any preacher who per- 
sists in giving the impression that he is not himself 
when he enters his pulpit, and that judgment can ul- 
timately destroy the integrity of the preacher’s mind 
and soul. It may seem a trivial matter—this question 
of a preacher’s voice, but it can be fatal to everything 
he most cares to be and do. The universe is not 
planned for duplicity, and even the duplicity which 
arises almost unconsciously in the foolish attempt to 
make his voice more impressive than was intended by 
Nature will sooner or later destroy the man who in- 


dulges in it. 


A Great and Strong Wind 


Another piece of required annual reading for 
preachers—if I were allowed to make the selections— 
would be a chapter in C. E. Montague’s “‘Disen- 
chantment,” entitled ‘““‘The Sheep That Were Not 
Fed.” It is all about the chaplains with the British 
Expeditionary Force, and it isn’t pleasant reading, 
for it stirs all kinds of uncomfortable doubts and sus- 
picions in the heart of any preacher. The particular 
passage I have in mind runs as follows: ‘Part of a 
famous division of Highland infantry were given one 
day, as a special treat, a harangue by one of the most 
highly reputed of chaplains. This spell-binder preached 
like a tempest—the old war-sermon, all God of Hosts 
and chariots of wrath and laying His rod on the back 
of His foes, and other thunderous sounds such as were 
then reverberating, no doubt, throughout the best 
churches in Berlin. In the southwestern postal dis- 
trict of London, too, his cyclone might have had a dis- 
tinguished success at the time. As soon as the 
rumbling died away one of the hard-bitten kilted ser- 
geants leant across to another and quoted dourly: 
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‘A great and strong wind, but the Lorrd was not in the 
wind.’ ” 

That is good doctrine, in these days, for more 
than preachers. We are once again living in a time 
when emotions easily get out of hand, and we all need 
to be reminded that the word of the Lord came in a 
small, still voice, not in the wind nor in the fire nor in 
the earthquake. We all need that reminder; but 
preachers need it more than anyone else, for preachers 
are expected to keep steadier heads than the rest of 
the world. The British Tommies, who were entirely 
willing to indulge in the most terrific language of abuse 
under provocation, expected something better from 
the padres. As Montague puts it, “they secretly 
wanted a change from themselves,” and they insisted 
that the change must be for the better. “Had the 
parsons really nothing to say of their own about this 
noisome mess in which the good old world seemed 
to be foundering?” 

That penetrating and disconcerting question 
will be asked in many forms and under many different 
circumstances during these days of tragedy on a world- 
wide scale, and every parson will lose many a night’s 
sleep trying to find an answer that will satisfy him- 
self. Whether his answer will satisfy anyone else is, 
after all, a secondary matter. To satisfy himself is 
the first and essential requirement, and that will be 
exceedingly difficult. 


An Earlier Example 


On the Sunday morning after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, in the old First Parish in Portland, Maine, 
Horatio Stebbins preached from a pulpit over which 
the flag was draped. Some of the people felt that this 
was an indiscretion, and remonstrated with their 
minister. More than that, they warned him. His 
reply was entirely characteristic of the man who was 
later to be Starr King’s successor in San Francisco. 
“T have great respect for the people, and it gives me 
pain to come in collision with their convictions; but 
there is one man whose respect I must have, and his 
name is Stebbins.” 

That is the fundamental necessity—the self-re- 
spect of the preacher. If, in our Unitarian churches, 
we can hold fast to that basic idea, we need not worry 
very much about all the lesser things. 

Do you remember the great passage in the Book 
of the Prophet Ezekiel when the Lord bids the prophet 
stand upon his feet and hear the word which he is to 
speak to the people? ‘Son of man, I send thee to the 
children of Israel, to a rebellious nation that hath re- 
belled against me. . . . And they, whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear, yet shall know that 
there hath been a prophet among them.” Are there 
any nobler words between the covers of the Bible? 
Are there any more fitting for a minister to hear 
echoing within his mind and soul when he stands in 
his pulpit? ‘Whether they will hear or whether 
they will forbear.’”’ There is a superb independence 
in the heart of a true preacher—not indifference to 
what his hearers think, not failure to respect the lib- 
erties of the pew, but the independence that comes 
from self-respect that must be maintained at any cost, 
the independence that is based upon the sure knowl- 
edge that he is under authority and speaks for God. 


Ours Is the Opportunity Also 


It was said of Horatio Stebbins that he was “a 
tower of strength to the impetuous state.’”’ We need 
such towers of strength in our time, and the secret 
of their strength is still the same. Only the prophet 
understands the full meaning of that secret and the 
price which must be paid by those who dare to search 
it out and speak by its power; but there is important 
service that can be rendered by all the rest of us—men 
and women in the pews of our churches, on church 
boards of trustees, in places of denominational leader- 
ship. Ours is the opportunity to keep open the chan- 
nels of free communication, to stand fast by the prin- 
ciples of freedom of thought and of speech, to respect 
the sovereignty of the individual conscience as the one 
foundation of free churches, to keep our minds clean 
of all intolerance and bigotry, and to welcome, with 
eager sympathy, the fearless word when the prophets 
among us are compelled, by an inner authority they 
dare not disobey, to speak. 


* * * 
THANKSGIVING 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HUNDRED years ago a young man was striding 
along the muddy lanes of a country district in 
England. His name was Philip Henry. He 

was not ill-looking, and the little wind blew through 
his hair, for he carried his hat in his hand. He was 
going from village to village, gathering people together 
and preaching to them. He was poor, but happier 
than most men, for he knew in whom and in what he 
believed; and people heard him gladly. 

On this late afternoon he strode along the lanes 
of Cheshire. Ahead of him the lights of the village 
came out one by one. His heavy shoes were muddy; 
his clothes were not the most fashionable; his shabby 
cloak was thrown back, and as he walked he sang. 

In the village the people were already streaming 
into the village hall, for they knew that Philip Henry 
was coming. The oil lamps flickered and smoked. 
The numbers of people grew larger. Suddenly there 
was a stir near the door. The great man of the place 
came in, and with him his young daughter, graceful 
and fair. The village folk moved aside for them. 
They both were much loved, for the Squire—as the 
great man was called—was kindly and knew every- 
body. He had a greeting and a smile for everybody. 
He was a stern man but good; and his daughter was 
the light of his life. 

Soon there was another stir, and young Philip 
Henry came to the platform. The mud was thick on 
his shoes; his strong tall young body was lean; in his 
eyes shone heavenly truth, and when he spoke every- 
one listened, and as they listened they saw another 
world brave and free and new. The preacher called it 
the Kingdom of God. 

At the close of his speech Philip Henry paused, 
looked down to where the Squire sat, and his eyes met 
the eyes of the girl there. Then one of those strange 
and lovely things happened which make real life more 
wonderful than any fairy tale. Philip Henry and the 
girl in that village hall knew that they were made for 
each other. 


What followed was like a fairy tale, too. For the 
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Squire was rich and powerful, and he had other ideas 
for his daughter than to marry a poor wandering 
preacher. And in those days, you know, fathers 
were fathers. Fathers had to give permissions; they 
could say No, and one had to obey them. Fora long 
while the Squire’s daughter pleaded and wept, but it 
was no use. All the time Philip Henry stood by and 
was faithful. 

Then it was that the girl said something which 
won. Her father had pointed out to her that Philip 
Henry might be brilliant and good, but he was a 
stranger. ‘We know nothing about him,” he said. 
“We do not know who he really is, what his people are, 
or where he comes from.”’ 

And the girl, looking up, said: ‘‘No, Father, we 
do not know where he comes from, but we know where 
he is going—and I want to go with him.” 

And she did go with him—with joy to the end of 
their days. 


Longer ago than a hundred years—much longer— 
brave people in old England were about to set forth 
for the new shores of America. There were some who 
tried to dissuade them. ‘‘You are mad. You know 
not what you are leaving. You are leaving familiar 
places, home, England.” And those valiant ones re- 
plied: ‘“We are leaving home, and what lies ahead we 
cannot see; but we know where we are going.” 

Later on, when New England had become familiar 
and safe, the descendants of those Pilgrims looked 
West, and resolved to beat a track through untrodden 
lands; and again some would have held them back. 
“You are mad. You know not what you are leaving 
—security, shelter, home.’”’ And the valiant ones 
replied: “‘We are leaving home and this New England, 
and what lies ahead we cannot see; but we know where 
we are going.”’ 

And today there is a wilderness of ignorance and 
folly to be beaten through. Some brave and ad- 
venturous minds must reach beyond the facts of the 
moment to the truths of tomorrow. And when you 
have your splendid dream, some people will say to you: 
“You are mad. You know not what you are leaving. 
Stay on the ground trodden by your fathers. Be safe, 
Be as others are. Don’t think and dream of any 
brave new world.” 

But you will see the light on the untrodden hills 
of the spirit, and reply: “But I know where I am 
going.”’ And you will go. 

And maybe in the far-off days of the future, 
people will celebrate Thanksgiving in America still 
free; and there will be a richer note in their gladness 
because of you, and because of what you loved with 
all your life. 

* * * 
THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Charles H. Emmons 

[? is quite evident that the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 

has become an essential constructive factor in the general 
activities of the denomination, and that our devoted people are 
more and more finding in it a welcome opportunity to co-operate 
with the General Convention. Not only are established mem- 
berships being renewed, but again this year there is a hearty 
response to our appeal for new memberships. 

It should be noted that the Loyalty Fellowship Breakfast 
during the Washington Convention was an event of considerable 


importance, not so much in the numbers that attended, but, 
rather, that it served to give Fellowship members a consciousness 
of the special kinship which they have in this area of loyalty to 
the whole work of the whole church. It was a season of spiritual 
quickening for those who attended, and a time for the affirmation 
of continuing support of high standards of service to ideals of 
faith and duty. One of the faithful women members present at 
the breakfast again gave her check for $50.00 to assist in off- 
setting the memberships that have lapsed through economic in- 
ability to maintain them. Also, the breakfast afforded oppor- 
tunity for the reverent remembrance of fellow members who had 
passed into the Life Eternal. To the list of names presented to 
the gathering, in this connection, we would add that of the late 
S. M. Flickinger of Buffalo, N. Y., who died during the year, 
and whose name was by some oversight overlooked in noting the 
deceased members of the Fellowship. We are grateful for his 
devotion to and support of the Universalist Church. 

To keep the record clear we would call attention to the fact 
that the first section of the lists given below notes a few 1938-39 
members whose names were not published during that fiscal 
year. 


Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D., LL. D., Canton, N. Y. 
Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., Poland, N. Y. 
Church of the Messiah, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Mrs. George O. Evans, Shirley, Mass. 

Miss Ida Galbreath, South Bend, Ind. 

Rev. F. W. Hamilton, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mrs. Justine B. Parker, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, Wyalusing, Pa. 
Mrs. Florence F. Perry, Seekonk, Mass. 

James G. Pirie, Barre, Vt. 

Mrs. L. B. Renfrew, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

J. Albert Robinson, Fairfield, Conn. 

Mrs. Marian B. Smith, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 

J. Verne Wood, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Louis Annin Ames, New York, N. Y. 

Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth Bacon, Oak Park, III. 

Miss Esther S. Barry, Boston, Mass. 

A Friend, Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
George H. Bedford, North Adams, Mass. 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs. A. N. Blackford, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 
Miss Lena Brewster, Little Hocking, O. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. O. G. Colegrove, Stockton, III. 

Mrs. Minnie B. Dale, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, Litchfield, Conn. 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Jennie B. Fish, Central Falls, R. I. 
Miss Ella C. Gibbs, Carthage, N. Y. 

Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. W. D. F. Hayden, Dover, N. H. 

Ernest J. Hoskins, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Jane F. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y. 

Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park, IIl. 
Oxford Association of Universalists, Maine. 
Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 
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FOR THE CAUSE OF GOD AND FREEDOM 


To the Editor of the Leader: A 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land, we are hear- 
ing talks regarding neutrality. We listen to impassioned pleas of 
famous people, politicians, and our President, each apparently 
with a view that does not coincide with the other. Why sucha 
diversity of opinion? Why should one man cry for peace and 
another for war? 

Universalists and fellow Christians, it all boils down to this. 
The true reason that we have a feeling for France and England 
can be summed up in this thought. The border of Christianity 
is now the western frontier of France and Italy. Let’s be honest, 
you and I want success for the armies of the Allies primarily be- 
cause we fear the results of a successful campaign by Germany 
and Russia. 

Neither Russia nor Germany has the slightest intention of 
letting the other nations pursue their own ways. They have a 
predominant desire to take Western Europe for their own. Both 
in their own nations have suppressed each and every man’s 
God-given desire to worship as he pleased. We can read in our 
history books how the Pilgrims left England to escape a state- 
controlled religion. Stalin and Hitler have replaced the love of 
God by their people with an insane love of State. 

We eventually will cast our moral, if not physical, strength, 
’ with France and England. That is a foregone conclusion. We 
cannot and will not submit in this country to state control of our 
religious thought, and neither will we allow the love of state to 
_ overcome our love of God. 

We believe that on the result of this war rests the future of 
Christianity. Let us not be afraid to face this fact! Rather let 
us openly speak in behalf of our belief in Christianity! Let us pray 
for the success of France and England, because we believe that 
the moral safety though not the physical safety of this country 
rests on the success of the Allied armies. 

Let us believe that right in this war is on the side of those 
countries which put belief in God before the worship of the state. 
Let’s be honest with the world and with ourselves! 

Ransom W. Stiles. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


GIVE THE BIBLE A CHANCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We should all extend a vote of thanks to our Universalist 
Publishing House for the excellent material that is being offered 
in the Helpers. Every one of these little books is a jewel, and I 
can think of no finer source of information for a church school 
class or a discussion group than we have here. 

Church support and attendance would be strengthened if 
we had more live-wire men’s Bible classes and discussion groups. 
Certainly, most of us need to know more about the Bible, its 
origin, its history, its literature. Let me quote a word from the 
Helper entitled ‘Attitudes of the Adult Mind.” The author says: 
“The books of the Bible were written by and for adults. It is 
sometimes assumed that the Bible is especially for children. 
There are parents who feel that their children should attend 
church school in order to gain instruction in the Bible, but that 
they themselves, if not graduated on the basis of knowledge 
gained, at least have reached the age in life where the lessons of 
the Bible no longer apply.” 

Is not the Bible a much neglected book? Is there not much 
ignorance and misunderstanding concerning it? Just what 
kind of book does the average person think it is? What is its 
purpose? How should we study it and how should it be ex- 
plained? Talk with many people and you will find that no 
matter how much or how little they have attended church, and 
in some instances no matter how much they have read the Bible, 
it is easy to see through what channels they have gained their 
impressions of the book. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


I should like to suggest that more men’s Bible classes and 
discussion groups be started. Use the Helpers. Secure copies of 
Dr. Moulton’s “‘Modern Reader’s Bible’? and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s ‘‘A Guide to Understanding the Bible’ or Chamberlin’s 
“Making the Bible Live.’’ During the winter months it would 
be profitable to pursue such a course of study to learn why the 
Bible is important, why its history is valuable, how it rates as 
great literature, why it is pre-eminently a religious book. 

I should like to pose this interesting question: Why is this 
unique book, this supremely great literature, with its wealth of 
lyrics, epics, dramas, essays, sonnets, treatises, history, banned 
from our public schools? We teach the young people in our 
schools Cicero and Plato, but we make it a crime to say any- 
thing about Job and Solomon! Of course we know why this is 
true: no two religious groups can agree on just how the Bible is 
to be explained. 

Why not give the Bible a chance to be better known? If it 
is the textbook of Christianity, why not learn more about what 
it really contains? The task of starting such a class as I have de- 
scribed, or reviving an old one, calls for intelligent leadership. 
But it would be worth while, and would give the laymen in our 
churches an opportunity to benefit by such a venture and at the 
same time help their churches in a big way. 


Henry W. Felton. 


Montrose, Pa. 
* * 


CO-OPERATIVES 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

One of the resolutions proposed at the General Convention 
in Washington, and adopted with slight amendment, commended 
the Rochdale plan of consumer co-operative as ‘‘a practical ex- 
pression of the Universalist interpretation of the ethics of Jesus.” 

After the reading of the resolution one delegate stated that he 
knew nothing about the Rochdale plan, and as very likely others 
did not he advised that the phrase be dropped. He was informed 
from the floor that the Rochdale co-operative was started in 
England in 1844, and that at the present time such co-operatives 
supplied a large fraction of household necessities to consumers in 
England and Scotland. 

The action of the Convention in adopting this resolution was 
of tremendous importance and puts the Universalist Church 
right in line with action already taken by other Churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic. Probably few, without their attention 
being called to it, will realize the economic radicalism and the 
far-reaching revolutionary character of this resolution. It puts 
strong emphasis on the need of practically emphasizing the hu- 
manitarian pronouncement in the Profession of Faith adopted at 
Worcester in 1933, which for Universalists made their religion 
responsible for human betterment. 

The Rochdale plan of consumer co-operatives is anti-capi- 
talistic, several of its provisions represent the antithesis of capi- 
talism, they tend to eliminate its oppressive and degrading fea- 


tures; they effectively checkmate insensate greed. These fea- 
tures are: (1) Number of shares to a customer limited. (2) Rate 
of dividends limited. (8) Shares not transferable. (4) One 


shareholder, one vote. (5) Profit goes to customer-consumer, not 
to capital. (6) The business is conducted on a strictly cash basis. 

These provisions extract the subversive virus of capitalism, 
while at the same time making use of so much of it as is found 
wise and helpful. 

By such means human values are very effectually placed 
above money values. It is claimed that no consumer co-operative 
following strictly the Rochdale plan has ever failed. 

Producer and consumer co-operatives were both endorsed 
in the resolution adopted by the Convention. As a matter of fact 
the Rochdale plan of consumer co-operative is not adapted to 
co-operative production, as the latter presents quite different re- 
quirements that demand different procedure. No distinctive and 
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effectual plan for producer (manufacturer) co-operative has yet 
been put into operation, largely because it has become so thor- 
oughly capitalistic; because it is not amenable to universal ap- 
plication by law, and because it is not in favor with organized 
labor. The demands of producer co-operation can be met, how- 
ever, in a very real co-operative manner, and will be when in- 
dustry will accept it. The General Convention of the Uni- 
versalist Church having gone on record unanimously in so epoch- 
making a pronouncement, the trustees should now authorize 
the Commission on Social Welfare to plan a course for denomina- 
tional action, and implement a campaign that will make good 
its dictum of “the supreme worth of every human personality.” 
To do that now is only following where Universalism should 
have taken the lead. 
Walter Stuart Kelly. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


HOW OTHERS USE THE PRINTED WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in the article about “Jehovah’s Witness” 
in the Leader. The Witness was very modest in her claim of 
a membership of 40,000, for in the days of Pastor Russell his 
printed words claimed a number of adherents running into the 
millions. Be this as it may, Pastor Russell gave, during a long 
period of years, strong evidence that the resources of his followers, 
expended in literature for free distribution, and for bound vol- 
umes sold at nominal prices, and often left for inspection and 
never called for, indicated access to more contributions than 
forty thousand people could make. 

By Russell’s own statement, his sermons were published 
every week in more than six thousand different newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. Editors have informed me that 
these sermons were sent to them by express prepaid, ready to 
lock in the forms, with the request that they be returned by 
express, all expenses paid by Pastor Russell. 

Plate matter for a full sermon and expressed to all these 
points in the United States and Canada would be a staggering 
expense for even the denomination with the greatest membership 
in the two countries. ; 

During the past forty-five years I have read some of their 
literature and have some acquaintance with their members. 
One of their leaders occupied the same building in which our 
services were held in Richmond, Ind. 

I listened in the South to one of their great leaders, and last 
year to Judge Rutherford’s address by radio from London. 
While almost nothing can be learned about their organization 
or its financial resources, it is certain that the amount they ex- 
pend is far out of proportion to that expended by the very 
strongest denominations in the United States for advertising 
purposes. Their doctrine is very exclusive, and is definitely of 
the Adventist type, stressing the imminence of the ‘‘end of the 
world” and the “‘judgment.”’ 

Sometimes their missionaries have intimated to the Uni- 
versalists that as they too reject the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, our beliefs might be somewhat similar; but their leaders 
who speak with authority declare very definitely the annihilation 
of all who fail to accept the doctrines of the “Jehovah Witnesses.”’ 
This is the specific statement: “Jehovah made man of the dust 
of the earth, and breathed into him the breath of life,’’ and this 
constitutes man, or the soul, and when the breath leaves the body 
it is all over with man, unless before that happens immortality 
has been conferred upon him by conversion. 

According to government report, Judge Rutherford and 
some of his leaders were convicted by the federal authorities and 
sentenced to twenty years for transmitting intelligence to the 
enemies of our country during the World War. But immediately 
after the Armistice he was released, and we heard no explanation. 

No doubt the mass of followers are sincere and entitled to the 
liberty guaranteed to all residents of the United States. 

I recently heard a sermon in one of the largest churches of 
Columbus, Ohio, describing the coming “Judgment Day’’ with 


such eloquence that I waited with expectation that the announcer 
would give the name of a “Jehovah Witness” as the preacher, but 
it was the minister of one of the large popular churches, and please 
don’t guess, for I won’t tell you. 

Let us all be thankful for the liberty wherewith Christ makes 
us free. 

Leon P. Jones. 
Pataskala, Ohio. 


* * 


DR. ROSE ON THE WAR SITUATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the nature of the case there are strong differences of 
opinion about the European war, but there is no reason why 
there should be acrimony among Universalist ministers over it, or 
the way the editor of our Christian Leader feels moved to express 
his honest convictions. He does not, indeed, speak for the whole 
denomination on this or any other subject; but by all means he 
should speak out and tell us why he, a man who has seen Europe 
at war from personal observation and has kept in close touch 
with the underlying objectives over there, believes that his coun- 
try should help one side rather than the other. 

This European war is to me no tragic drama to read about 
and see on the news reel. It grows upon me as a struggle for life 
or death between two forces of civilization, one of which stands 
for all that we Americans enjoy and demand, and the other for 
all that we abhor and reject. Liberty, religious faith, and the 
rule of the people by the people are certainly championed by 
Great Britain and France and not by Germany and Russia. 
Dare we stand by and let those who are on our side go down? 

I am trying hard to understand this war and I welcome 
every writer who can throw light upon it, for I feel that the whole 
future of the United States is deeply involved, as well as the 
Christian religion throughout the world. It still seems to me a 
war for democracy, in spite of every article I have read to the 
contrary. If Great Britain and France surrender, and if the Baltic 
countries are absorbed by Russia, and if Switzerland, Belgium 
and Holland are taken by Germany, where will democracy be 
found in Europe? Russia advertises herself as the land of ‘the 
farmers and the workers’’ but Stalin runs it as he chooses, and the 
Christian religion is there no more, or any religion. 

Rupert Brooke is quoted in the Leader as having said in a 
day as dark as this: ‘““Now, God be thanked who has matched 
us with His hour.”” But what is God’s hour in this crisis? On 
which side should His people stand? Or should they stand on 
neither side and let ruin come to those with whom they sympa- 
thize in their heart of hearts—yes, with whom they, as a demo- 
cratic nation, may stand or fall? 

Henry R. Rose. 

Newark, N. J. 


* * 


WHY THIS SILENCE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with pleasure your issue of October 28. The 
report of the Universalist Convention recently held in Washing- 
ton was graphic, intelligible and apparently complete. I note 
that the Convention took up several topics which are important 
and timely, such as international peace, sectarianism, race 
prejudice and, thanks to Brother Hersey, whose zeal is perennial, 
the evils of coca cola, but I also note the omission of any men- 
tion of the greater evil, the use of and traffic in aleoholic beverages. 
Running true to form, Universalists like other religious bodies 
evidently sidestepped an issue which comes nearer home and is 
far more deadly in effect than any of the evils mentioned. 

The time has come when no church can afford to ignore this 
tremendous problem, which not only affects the moral and 
ethical welfare of the people as a whole, but which also is an enemy 
to our economic prosperity, the public health and domestic tran- 
quillity. 

Why this silence? 

George L. Thompson. 

Randolph, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


THE HARVEST SEASON 


Gratitude is among the loveliest of vir- 
tues. With all our science and all our 
sophistication we have not quite lost the 
capacity to feel grateful for the good earth 
which brings forth its fruits in season, or 
to feel the thrill, the mystery, and the 
miracle of the harvest. 

Back of the vast complexities of in- 
dustry and commerce, back of markets 
and machines and methods of exchange, 
are the elemental factors of production, the 
earth with its potential fruitfulness and 
man with his labor. Human life and 
destiny are bound up with the manner in 
which man adjusts himself to the forces 
and materials of the earth. Nature pre- 
scribes the conditions under which life 
can be lived. Figs are not gathered from 


thorns or grapes from thistles. Human 
life grows from what it feeds on. ‘“‘Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked.’’ In the 


harvest of the field and in the harvest of 
the nations “‘whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” 

The abundance of nature remains a con- 
stant indictment of man’s management of 
the goods of the earth. Nature’s plenty 
and man’s poverty can never be reconciled. 
Nature destroys to fulfill, but man’s de- 
struction is wanton and wicked. 

In nature seed and soil, wind, rain and 
sunshine, conspire and none can say to the 
other—we have no need of you. Man can- 
not live and build and grow without co- 
operation toward a common goal. 

The constancy of nature is a rebuke to 
all our foolish and fretful ways. Unseen 
forces, here before we came, have been at 
work within the whole realm of productive 
life to make possible a day of abundance. 
Invisible forces mysterious as those which 
hold the stars in their courses are at work 
in our lives. 

The harvest season is more than a sym- 
bol of earth’s plenty. It is a witness of 
our fulfillment and a prophecy of the 
manner in which we, working with the 
natural forces which surround us, can 
make of the earth a happy home. 

Clinton Lee Scott. 


* oa 


A TEA FOR PARENTS 


“Ask the teachers to call upon the 
parents, to find what mothers and fathers, 
out of their experience, feel will be valuable 
for their child’s religious experience; solve 
your problems together.”” How many 
times we have heard this advice and how 
often we have wished it could be put into 
practice! Unfortunately, in most cases, 
it isn’t done. Teachers are employed 
during the week, parents are busy, and the 
educational director unable to reach as 
many as she wishes. 

What shall we do? This is a question 


which confronts all of us who are working 
in churches. We realize the value, the 
necessity, of closer communication be- 
tween teachers and parents. Probably 
there is no real misunderstanding, but we 
do not know each other. We miss the 
strength, the inspiration which accom- 
panies unity of purpose and effort. 

Each group has its own way of meeting 
this need. Here, at the Murray Univer- 
salist Church in Attleboro, Mass., Mrs. 
Samuel Stone, a member of the Religious 
Education Committee, sponsored a Par- 
ent-Teacher-Educational Director Tea. It 
was held in her home; refreshments were 
simple, and the invitations very informal 
in order to create a friendly atmosphere. 
Although the date was Friday, Oct. 13, a 
holiday week-end, over eighty attended, 
and, as educational director, I already have 
found that those contacts have proved 
invaluable. This first meeting served to 
acquaint people with one another—an im- 
portant step toward the meetings with a 
planned program which are to follow. 

Mary B. Lillie. 


* * 


PEORIA RECOMMENDS BROWSING 
TABLES 


A year ago, in the fall of 1938, with the 
main idea of improving our worship ser- 
vice, we introduced a browsing table in the 
junior department of our church school. 

Just what is our browsing table? Ona 
low table are placed books, and on a higher 
one (because the children use it standing 
up) pictures and occasionally objects 
through which the children may ‘‘browse”’ 
for at least fifteen minutes before the open- 
ing of the regular worship service. In 
season, we try to have a bow! of flowers 
on the higher table. Seemingly these 
books and pictures are placed on the tables 
in the most casual and informal manner. 
As a matter of fact they are very carefully 
chosen—each definitely allied to the theme 
being used that day in the department. 

How do we select the material? This 
must meet certain requirements just as 
the books used in day school. Size of 
books: they must not be too large or heavy 
for little hands to hold, and the size of 
print must be considered. The subject 
matter must be suitable to the age group; 
the stories should be true to life; and, 
finally, the point or lesson of the stories 
must be consistent with the principles we 
are trying to teach. 

Where do we get our books and pictures? 
Well, we own a few; now and then some 
are given us by children or parents or 
friends. In this connection an intensive 
campaign may be conducted once or twice 
a year. However, our supply comes 
mainly from the public library. Pictures 
we may have a month and books two 


weeks, so every other week a trip is made 
to the library where, with help of trained 
librarians in both the Art and the Chil- 
dren’s Department, we get a new supply. 
Of course, in the brief period we have the 
books we cannot begin to exhaust their 
possibilities. On the other hand the fre- 
quent changes keep the material ever new 
and fresh, and stimulate the children to 
visit the library independently. 

What are the results? First, we noted a 
decided improvements in the worship ser- 
vice. Quiet and a spirit of reverence are 
encouraged by the quiet occupation of 
reading at the table or looking at the pic- 
tures. When the pianist plays the call 
to worship, the children go without any 
spoken word to their chairs for the worship 
service. Second, we found an increased 
interest in books and pictures; and third, 
the children are learning respect for the 
property of others. To date, after more 
than a year’s use we have no lost or dam- 
aged books or pictures. 

To those considering a browsing table 
for their church school, may I suggest 
three important items in its establishment. 

1. Selection of material. Consider qual- 
ity, suitability, etc., as mentioned above 
in this report. 

2. Location. Have table handy and 
accessible, but not conspicuous. 

3. Supervision. Let it be constant but 
definitely unobtrusive. 

Clara B. Sutton. 


* * 


WORLD SUNDAY SCHOOL DAY IN 
TOKYO 


On the afternoon of Sunday, Oct. 15, 
trolley cars, buses, the elevated and all 
other kinds of conveyances brought crowds 
of eager-eyed children to the big assembly 
hall of Aoyama Gakuin. We were quite 
proud of our own delegation of fifty-seven 
—one of the largest representing a single 
school. 

Young voices ringing out in hymns of 
worship are always inspiring. They seemed 
especially so on this day, for one could 
seem to hear them echoing around the 
world, in a challenge of friendship and un- 
derstanding and peace. This spirit was 
symbolized by the groups of children from 
different nations who sang for us in their 
native tongue. Especially appealing were 
the tiny tots from Manchuria. 

The story-teller of the day was a man 
of radio fame who knows just how to do it- 
His story of the faith of a little boy in 
God’s power to help in time of need was 
gripping, and must have brought home to 
the children the truth that our thoughts 
and the desires of our hearts, though un- 
expressed, are truly prayers. If the 
children of today can think friendliness 
and desire understanding and peace hard 
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enough, the men and women of tomor- 
row’s world will find them a realization. 

It was a long afternoon for the teachers. 
We were relieved when the trip home with 
its two changes at crowded points had been 
made safely and the last child was on his 
way home. But it had been well worth 
while. There was a sense of world-wide 
fellowship in it for the teachers, too— 
the same burden of responsibility, the same 
inspiration, the same challenge to con- 
secrated service, the same privilege of 
helping to build a new and different to- 
morrow. 

Ruth G. Downing. 


* * 


OUTSIDE: THE OFFICE 


On Noy. 1 Miss Andrews of the G. 8S. 
S. A. staff spoke at the Workers’ Confer- 
ence of Universalist church school teachers 
in Melrose, Mass. Other recent engage- 
ments have included participation in the 
Women’s Public Meeting at Grove Hall, 
Mass., on Nov. 2, a talk on Peace Educa- 
tion at the Mystic Valley School of Re- 
ligious Education at Tufts College on Nov. 
8, and the following day a report of the 
G. S. 8S. A.’s Washington convention pro- 


gram at the Merrimack Valley Association 
meeting in Lowell, Mass. 
* * 


CONCERNING CHRISTMAS 


To every Universalist church school 
superintendent there was sent recently 
from the G. S. S. A. office a Christmas 
Bulletin. This contained suggestions re- 
garding the observance of Christmas in 
home and church school, and listed some 
of the magazines, booklets, ete., which 
are especially helpful for parents and 
teachers at this season of the year. : 

In the next few issues of the Leader a 
portion of this page will be devoted to 
further ideas and suggestions for the ob- 
servance of Christmas. 

+ * 


The great composer, says Ernest New- 
man, does not set to work because he is 
inspired, but becomes inspired because he 
is working. Beethoven, Wagner, Bach and 
Mozart settled down day after day to the 
job in hand with as much regularity as an 
accountant settles down each day to his 
figures. They didn’t waste time waiting 
for inspiration. The way to get any big 
job done is to start it and then keep at it. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 


In the adult religious education program 
which we are suggesting to Universalist 
women’s church societies, we have con- 
sidered the first two ‘‘areas of interest’’: 
(1) “The Bible in Life,’ (2) ‘Personal 
Faith and Experience.’’ The third in this 
course in adult work which has been de- 
veloped by the United Christian Adult 
Movement is ‘‘Christian Family Living.” 

There are probably few questions of 
larger importance to any serious church 
group than the family in our present social 
and economic structure. On the one hand 
are those who maintain, with some show 
of evidence, that the family is disintegrat- 
ing. They point to the many interests 
which take the members out of the group: 
business responsibilities calling upon wom- 
en who, formerly, devoted all of their 
time to the home; the opening up of pro- 
fessional careers to women; the call of the 
modern life with its many divergent inter- 
ests taking one member of a family in one 
direction, another in a different direction; 
easy divorces; relaxing morals; economic 
problems, and hard times which often 
prevent marriage or contribute to the dis- 
solution of marriages made. These are 
some of the things which have made it pos- 
sible to argue that the family and family 
life are doomed. 

On the other hand, many authorities, 
including Christian men and women, have 
little patience with these attitudes, be- 
lieving that the family is the very founda- 


tion of a sound society. They hold that, 
instead of countenancing for a moment 
any defeatist attitude, we should squarely 
face the difficulties and solve them. The 
trouble is not with the family: it is rather 
with people, with environment, with un- 
fortunate influences, with the organization 
of our daily lives. It is these which should 
be looked into, and if they are adjusted 
family problems will be adjusted. 

Accordingly, in our group study, pro- 
vision should be made for a consideration 
of the problems of young people trying to 
establish Christian homes, of the problems 
of older people in the continuance of these 
homes. How may family life be enriched? 
How may the individual be developed to 
cope successfully with business or social 
pressure? What can be done to keep the 
interests of young people, to a reasonable 
extent, within the home? How can out- 
side distractions be partially met? 

Surely here is a fertile field for the leader 
of the group in which to stimulate effective 
and constructive thinking; and also an 
equally fertile field for study by the in- 
dividual members of the group. Several 
weeks might well be given by the group to 
this topic, with preparation of papers by 
different members representative of dif- 
ferent ages and points of view. The short- 
comings of the home might well be pre- 
sented by one of the younger members; 
and, at a later meeting, the shortcomings 
of young people in the home from the 
standpoint of the older generation. An- 


other topic might be the business woman 
and the home, and still another, religion 
and the home. 

The possibilities are endless, and so will 
be the benefits from any serious explora- 
tion of this ‘area of interest.” 

Recommended for reading: “The 
Church’s Opportunity in Family and Par- 
ent Education,’ International Council 
(24 pages, 10 cents), ‘‘Home and Church 
Sharing in Christian Education,” Inter- 
national Council (32 pages, 10 cents). 

Next week: “Church Life and Out- 
reach.” 


Note: The series of articles on the areas 
of interest in the adult religious education 
program developed by the United Chris- 
tian Adult Movement is written by Mrs. 
Charles A. Latham, literature secretary 
of the Association of Universalist Women. 

* * 


SOUTHERN COOK BOOK 


At the suggestion of their Northern 
friends, the women of the Clinton, N. C., 
church are preparing a “Southern Cook 
Book.” It is hoped that these books will 
be ready for Christmas delivery. They 
will sell for fifty cents a copy. However, 
in order that local groups may make a 
little on the sales you may order them in 
packages of five or more for thirty-five 
cents each, or in packages of ten or more 
at twenty-five cents each. Here is your 
chance to help the Clinton Church and 
also help your group to make some money. 
If interested write to Mrs. Ordell E. 
Bryant, Clinton, N. C., or Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford, chairman for North Carolina. 

* * 

Remember our Southern churches with 
Christmas boxes! New or good second- 
hand clothing and toys are gratefully re- 
ceived. 


* * 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


What is seen at a Convention and what 
is heard through addresses and general 
participation in a program are recognized 
by a reporter, but the quiet, efficient work 
of those whose job it is to look out for the 
multitude of details preceding and during 
a Convention is rarely known. We wish 
to pay tribute to our office secretary, Miss 
Dorothy Thomas, for her work before and. 
during the Convention sessions. We would 
like to speak of two others of the family at 
16 Beacon Street. First, of Miss Esther 
Richardson, who was so fittingly recog- 
nized during a Convention session. Miss 
Richardson piled her car high with the be- 
longings of the W. N. M. A. and trans- 
ported these things and the office and 
promotional secretary to Washington for 
just what it cost her to operate the car. 
And second, of Miss Dora Brown, who was 
on the job before and during the Conven- 
tion sessions, graciously and willingly serv- 
ing all who came to the attractive table of 
well displayed books and helps, and our 
women were not least among her customers. 
They also served. 


> 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee were 

~ married Nov. 25, 1889. They will observe 

the anniversary with an At Home in 
Stamford, Conn., Nov. 26. 


Dr. Frank O. Hall and Rev. S. E. Gerard 
Priestley of New York attended the annual 
meeting of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches 

-on Nov. 10 at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport 
will have charge of the radio programs 
under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention, which will be 
resumed on Thursday, Dec. 7, at 3.15 
p. m., from radio station WICC. 


Rey. William P. Farnsworth has left 
Machias, Maine, to take up his new pas- 
torate at Norway, Maine. His address 
will be 224 Main Street. 


Preachers placed in Massachusetts 
~churches on Sunday, Nov. 19, by the office 
-of the Massachusetts Superintendent, were 
Robert Dick of Tufts College at Framing- 
ham; Dr. Thomas Saunders of Harrisville, 
R. I., at Annisquam; Rev. Brainard F. 
Gibbons, pastor-elect, at Lawrence; Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk of Saugus at Lowell; 
Rev. George M. Gerrish at Provincetown; 
Philip R. Giles of Tufts College at South- 
bridge; Rev. George H. Welch of Guilford, 

Maine, at Monson, and Dr. Coons at 
Amesbury. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- 
tor. ‘The Better You Plan Your Fu- 
ture the Better Your Future Will Be’’ is 
the theme of the meetings being held by 
the Y.P.C.U. The first speaker was Mrs. 
Robert K. Bantz, who spoke on “The 
Home of Your Dreams.” Other speakers 
‘scheduled include Mayor Jasper McLevy, 
on ‘‘The City of My Dreams.” The plans 
call for a talk one week followed by a dis- 
‘cussion the next week of the theme pre- 
sented. Under the leadership of Ernest 
Anderson an Inter-City Social is being 
planned for Dec. 8, with members of the 
Y. P. C. U. in neighboring cities as guests. 
‘The Universalist basketball team, which 
won the championship in the Senior City 
League last season, is ready to defend its 
laurels this year with John Mackie, presi- 
dent of the union, as captain. Rev. Isaac 
Smith of Meriden gave an inspiring talk 
at the semi-annual meeting of the parish 
on Noy. 1. Reports of the General Con- 
vention were given by Mrs. Janet H. Black- 
ford and Mrs. Harold H. Niles. The pas- 
tor gave an analysis of the report of Dr. 
Cummins and outlined the four objectives 
adopted by the convention. Recent out- 
side speaking engagements of Mr. Niles 
included the address at the Armistice Day 


Celebration held at the conclusion of the 
parade. 


Massachusetts 


Stoughton.—Rey. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. The church was filled for Old 
Home Day on Oct. 29. A juvenile orches- 
tra and a juvenile choir furnished the 
musical program. J. Theodore Whitney, 
president of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, brought an appreciative message. 
Following the service luncheon to all was 
served in the vestries. Many old friends 
met and many new friendships were made. 

South Weymouth.—Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. On October 29 ‘Church 
School Day” was observed, the older mem- 
bers of the school and their parents being 
special guests at the morning service. 
Sunday, Nov. 12, was observed as ‘“‘Or- 
ganization Sunday,’ when members of all 
church organizations made a special effort 
to be present. Attendance in the church 
school is greater than for a long time. The 
Secunich Club, composed of the younger 
women of the church, is conducting ball- 
room dancing classes. At the present 
time the attendance is 147. 

Weymouth Landing.—Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. For nearly two years this 
parish has been without a church building, 
and the congregation has been worshiping 
in the Pythian Hall. Prospects that a new 
church will soon be built are bright. Al- 
though few in numbers, the people have 
stood by with determination. ‘Church 
School Day” and ‘Organization Sunday”’ 
were observed on Oct. 29 and Noy. 12 
respectively. The annual parish fair will 
be held in Pythian Hall on Dee. 4. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor. On Sunday evening, Nov. 26, 
there will be presented a 1620 worship 
service, depicting the cold and formal ser- 
vice of three hundred years ago. With a 
cast of twenty-five in costume, the drum- 
mer boy, riflemen, the singing master, the 
tithingman, the congregation will witness 
a realistic service of worship as our fore- 
fathers thought of worship. Dr. George 
E. Huntley, minister of the Roxbury 
church, will preach the sermon. The ser- 
vice will begin at eight o’clock. 

Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. This society was represented at the 
Washington convention by Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Cummins, Mr. and Mrs. Rice, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell, Mrs. 
Charles R. Duhig and Robert F. Needham. 
The church school opened with a sub- 
stantial increase in enrollment. Each 
Sunday morning during the church hour a 
beginners’ class is conducted by Charlotte 
Edwards and Eleanor Behnke. The prim- 
ary age children have Marion Fillmore and 
Ruth Mellin for teachers. The Patterson 
Fellowship, which includes a large group 


4 

ranging in age from twenty to around forty, 
started the season with a Hallowe’en party. 
On Nov. 8 a local physician gave the 
members an instructive talk on the symp- 
toms and treatment of cancer. The vestry 
was crowded to capacity Nov. 2 and 175 
people ate a harvest dinner prepared by 
a men’s committee headed by David L. 
Peirce, and then were entertained by C. 
Elliott Smith of Wellesley, a first-class 
magician and ventriloquist. Mrs. Clar- 
ence H. Dempsey spoke to the Samaritan 
Society in October on her trip to the Pacific 
Coast and Alaska last summer. At the 
November meeting Mrs. Winifred Spear, 
matron of the Bethany Union, spoke, and 
pictures of the Clara Barton Camp illus- 
trated a talk by Mrs. Gertrude Elsner. 
Holiday Hall, the two day annual fair, will 
be held Dee. 5 and 6. The general com- 
mittee under Howard H. Dawes has ar- 
ranged several innovations, including a 
big doll exhibit in care of Katharine I. 
Yerrinton. Entertainment the first eve- 
ning will be a fashion show with male 
models. ‘Fireman, Save My Child,” a 
melodrama, staged by the Patterson Fel- 
lowship, will follow the supper which 
Edith N. Winn is superintending the 
second night. At the fall parish meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Flint, formerly of the 
West Somerville church, were voted into 
membership. A $5,000 bequest from the 
estate of Mrs. Mary E. Cobb, who died in 
1938, was added to the permanent funds. 
Looking toward observance of the cen- 
tennial of the society in 1940 the official 
historian, R. F. Needham, surprised the 
members by reporting that he had dis- 
covered in Boston a printed sermon de- 
livered to the West Cambridge (now Ar- 
lington) Universalist Society in 1833 by 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore, its pastor. Re- 
search in the back files of the prede- 
cessors of the Christian Leader revealed in- 
teresting information about the Arlington 
Universalists before they formally or- 
ganized in August, 1840, and dedicated 
their meetinghouse the following January. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. Rally Day was observed in the 
church and church school Sept. 24. Church 
attendance during the fall has shown a 
slight increase. Oct. 3 the John F. Cotting 
men’s club united with the Tuckabachee 
Class of the Methodist church in pre- 
senting a concert program in the Metho- 
dist church by Uncle Elmer’s Song Circle 
of radio fame. Oct. 19 Major Thomas E. 
Jackson celebrated informally his ninety- 
first birthday anniversary. He is still 
actively interested in the church and its 
men’s club, and in the local Camp of 
United Spanish War Veterans. Also on 
Oct. 19 Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Putnam, for 
fifty years or more actively interested in 
the church, quietly observed their fifty- 
ninth wedding anniversary. The church 
school enjoyed a Hallowe’en party Oct. 27 
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and on Nov. 6 the men’s club held a whist 
party for the benefit of one of its members, 
who had been in a hospital for several 
weeks but is now at his home. Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 7, Robert F. Needham of 
Arlington gave an illustrated talk on Ferry 
Beach to the members of the men’s club, 
with the Ladies’ Social Circle as guests of 
the evening. The union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice by the Protestant churches of the 
city will be held in this church Sunday 
evening, Nov. 26, with Rev. David W. 
Norton, rector of the Episcopal church, as 
the preacher. Sunday evening, Dec. 10, 
Mr. Soule will observe the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his entry into the ministry 
of the Universalist Church. A special pro- 
gram is being arranged by the choir and 
Dr. Robert Cummins and Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons are to be the speakers. 


Palmer.—Rev. F. W. Mooney, pastor. 
On Oct. 20 the Y. P. C. U. sponsored a 
Hallowe’en party. For the Sunday eve- 
ning meeting, which begins with a devo- 
tional service, a question bee program is 
being tried, the questions being based on 
the Bible and current happenings through- 
out the world. The Y. P. C. U. pays for 
the Sunday Bulletins. On Oct. 27 the 
church school sponsored two Hallowe’en 
parties, one in the afternoon for pupils 
of the beginners and primary departments, 
and the other in the evening for the older 
members of the school. The Oct. 26 meet- 
ing of the men’s club was ladies’ night. 
The speaker was John Salo, president of 
the Springfield Auto Body and Welding 
Company. Mr. Salo is a native of Fin- 
land, and gave an interesting talk on 
“How and Why I Came to America.” Re- 
freshments were served. There will be 
another ladies’ night on Dec. 14, when 
the speaker will be Senator Chester T. 
Skibinski of Chicopee, who was in Poland 
when the war began. The Ladies’ Social 
Union will hold its annual turkey supper on 
Tuesday, Dec. 5, and a turkey salad supper 
on the following night. The Clara Barton 
Guild meets weekly and is working on scrap 
books to be given away at Christmas. On 
Oct. 28 the Guild sponsored a baked bean 
supper, which was well patronized. The 
Fortnightly Club received new members 
at a recent meeting and on Nov. 3 held a 
food sale. The Boys’ Club is making a 
club room in the basement of the church. 
The union Thanksgiving service this year 
will be held in St. Paul’s Church on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 26. 


Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pastor. 
Thirty-six men were present at each of the 
October and November supper-meetings 
of the men’s club. Hamilton Cummings, 
a member recently returned from business 
in South America, spoke at the October 
meeting. On Oct. 25 the Women’s Union 
held their first parish supper in the vestry. 
The Union plans to have a parish supper 
each month if possible, during the church 
season. About forty of our church women 
attended a Red Cross sewing and luncheon 


held at the parlors Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
The church school entertained the Sab- 
bath School Union on the evening of Nov. 
15, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent, Frederick L. Harrison. Proceeds 
from the supper will be used to redecorate 
the senior girls’ room. The Y. P. C. U. 
held a successful bake sale on the after- 
noon of Nov. 4, the proceeds of which will 
go toward state and national dues. The 
Girl Seout Troop, organized only a few 
months, has grown to a membership of 
four patrols. The fall communion service 
was held on the first Sunday in November. 
Armistice Sunday was observed Nov. 12 
with a congregation of 102 present. In 
the evening, Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn spoke. Friends were present from 
Malden, Chelsea, North Weymouth, Wake- 
field, and West Somerville. Mr. Wood 
will deliver the address this year at the 
union Thanksgiving service of the Everett 
churches, Nov. 30, at the Congregational 


church. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. John C. Petrie is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Houston, Tex. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot is president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Rey. Brainard F. Gibbons, minister of 
the Universalist church in Monson, Mass., 
has just accepted a call to the church in 


Lawrence, Mass. 
oe * 


A DINNER FOR ALICE TAYLOR 


On Nov. 15 her associates at Univer- 
salist Headquarters gave a dinner for Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor, who is retiring from 
her position with the Women’s National 
Missionary Association after seventeen 
years of service. Of this service it may 
truthfully be said—in the words of the 
phrase so often used that it is practically 
meaningless—that she has made a place 
for herself, a place which it will be hard to 
fill. 

Miss Dora J. Brown, Miss Esther A. 
Richardson and Mrs. Janet Stoddard 
Stover made up the committee in charge 
of the dinner, which was given at Mrs. 
Stover’s home in East Milton. Several 
members of the staff were prevented from 
attending by previous engagements. Those 
present were Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Mrs. Erna Dexter, Miss Dorothy Thomas, 
Miss Esther A. Richardson, Miss Bessie 
Linsley, Miss June Burns, Miss Gladys 
Knott, Miss Dora J. Brown, Miss Marjorie 
Leslie, Miss Edith Blow, Miss Leona Has- 
kins, Miss Nellie Toomey, Mrs. Mary 
Vincent, Miss Florence I. Adams, Miss 
May A. Philip, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Gardner, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Alvin 
Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Stover and Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor. 

Mrs. Taylor sat at the head of a long 
table around which were gathered the vet- 
erans—those who were already at Head- 
quarters when she began her work there, 


or who came soon after. The less privileged 
sat at small tables in another room. 

William E. Gardner belonged to the 
latter group, but he was allowed to make a 
speech, the only one of the evening: In- 
cidentally he paid an evidently heartfelt 
tribute to the dinner, and then, humorously 
but sincerely, tried to express the affection 
all the staff feel for Alice, and their regret 
at losing her. He closed by presenting her 
with a box which he assured her contained 
something quite unusual, though he had no 
idea what it was. 

When Mrs. Taylor had unearthed from 
its wrappings a compotier of silver and 
glass she agreed that it was most unusual 
as well as very beautiful. 

F.I.A. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
CELEBRATES 


Universalists filled the banquet hall of 
the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, Monday night, 
Nov. 18, to celebrate two-thirds of a cen- 
tury of an active Boston Universalist 
Club. President and Mrs. Victor A. Friend 
were surrounded by a brilliant array of 
younger Universalists at the head table. 
These were Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arling- 
ton, Rev. and Mrs. George H. Wood, 
Everett, Mr. and Mrs. William E. Gard- 
ner, North Weymouth, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge. 

Following the dinner the president con- 
ducted a short business meeting, which 
consisted principally of the ever enthu- 
siastic report of the secretary, James D. 
Tillinghast. Mr. Tillinghast proposed six 
new members for election. The new mem- 
bers elected were Alvar W. Polk, who 
originally joined the club in 1910 and who 
served as secretary in 1916, Rev. G. Doug- 
las Frazier, Malden, Rev. John Q. Park- 
hurst, Brookline, Eugene Adams and 
Robert Dick of Tufts College School of 
Religion, and David Rose, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, a 
student in Andover-Newton. Mr. Tilling- 
hast called the attention of the members 
to the absence of the treasurer, Lewis P. 
Everett, who is ill, and the club instructed 
the president to write to Mr. Everett ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the members and 
hope for speedy recovery. 

William E. Gardner was then presented 
as the chairman for the evening. He called 
on Richard Loring for two songs. Mr. 
Gardner then explained that his committee 
had spent many hours in preparation for 
the celebration, and in keeping with the 
dignity of the club decided to put on a 
“College Commencement Exercise.” Be- 
fore introducing his speakers Gardner re- 
viewed the history of the club, recalling the 
fact that it all started in 1872 with a group 
of ten laymen interested especially in re- 
ligious education. He asked all past presi- 
dents to rise. Four men who once held the 
club’s gavel were present and rose to receive 
the applause of the members. These were 


1 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell, William R. Thom- — 
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son, Harold Hamilton, and Ambrose 
Warren. 

The first of ‘‘Chancellor’” Gardner’s class 
speakers was the “‘orator,’’ Rev. George H. 
Wood. Mr. Wood, “born in Boston,” 
spoke ‘On Boston’ with his emphasis on 
the Boston Universalist Club. He took 
the letters of Boston and set them to words 
appropriate to the occasion. Beginning 
with B at the celebration of an eating 
club presided over by Victor A. Friend, 
we thought to hear the word beans. The 
speaker, however, said that B should stand 
in our minds for the “Best of Clubs,’ and 
so on to the N in the best oratorical man- 
ner. Rev. Robert M. Rice, the ‘‘jester 
prophet,” proved to be poet as well as 
prophet, and forecast the centennial cele- 
bration of the club in rhyme that was 
clever, too clever for this reporter to re- 
port. Anyhow Mr. Rice closed his proph- 
ecy by saying, “If there are reporters pres- 
ent, please don’t report this gol’darn seer, 
or you'll lose your job next year.”’ Rev. 
Frank Chatterton, the “prophet seer,’’ 
ended the speaking on a serious note, call- 
ing the members of the club to go to work 
for the Universalist Church in the years just 
ahead. The program finale came when 
Murray Gay, the ‘‘class poet,’’ led the en- 
tire assembly in singing the class song, 
“Union Is Our Purpose.’ This song was 
printed on the diplomas bearing the honor- 
ary degree of “Doctor of Universalist Club 
Enthusiasm” conferred on each member of 
the club by Chancellor Gardner. Following 
the singing of the class song the meeting 
adjourned with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the committee in charge of this “two- 
thirds of a century celebration.” 

Opa bey By. 


a * 


Y. P. C. U. ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


The Universalist Publishing House has 
a limited supply of the Y. P. C. U. Anni- 
versary issue of The Christian Leader, con- 
taining a history of the Union written by 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey. These may 
be had for five cents a single copy, in lots 
of 10 or more, three cents each. Cash with 


order. 
Ba * 


RESPONSIVE READINGS 


The Universalist Publishing House has 
a supply of “A Book of Responsive Ser- 
vices” arranged by the late Rev. B. F. 
Eaton, printed in 1914. 

It will sell them for ten cents a copy 


eash with order. 
* * 


REV. JOHN Q. PARKHURST IN- 
STALLED AT BROOKLINE 
(Continued from page 1118) 
charged the young minister never to let 
go his hold on the technical and scientific. 
He said that when he himself first entered 
the ministry he served a church that had 
been troubled always by a bad leak in the 
metal roof near the tower that no one 
could repair. He himself had started with 


a trade, and he climbed up and made per- 
manent repairs, and this act was remem- 
bered in the parish and talked about long 
after most other things he had done were 
forgotten. And the action was contrasted 
with the act of another minister who, when 
asked for a shovel by workmen digging a 
hole in the yard, came out with a trowel. 
“The practical,’ he said, “makes a path- 
way for the ideal.” 

Dr. Coe, Congregationalist, son of a 
minister, and brother of two ministers, said 
he was especially qualified to have a part 
in the service, as his son is pastor of a 
Universalist church, a part of the Feder- 
ated Church at Charlton. 

Among other denominational officials 
present were Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
manager of the Publishing House, who 
was accompanied by Mrs. Lalone. 

Beacon Church is a union of the old 
Brookline Universalist church and the 
Shawmut Church of Boston, known as the 
Every Day Church after Dr. Perin became 
its pastor. In his address Mr. Kelly spoke 
affectionately of the work of Otis A. 
Skinner, the first pastor, of Dr. Perin and 
of Dr. Charles Conklin. 

Out of the pastorate of Dr. Perin came 


the Franklin Square House of Boston, and 
out of the pastorate of Dr. Conklin came 
the Doolittle Home, two of the great 
philanthropies of Massachusetts. 

Vis 


* * 


MASSACHUSETT AND RHODE 
ISLAND STATE BALL 


Nearly 250 unioners of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. 
C. U. attended the annual state ball held 
at the Malden Universalist church on 
Armistice Eve. 

Dorothy Danner was chairman of the 
dance committee, assisted by Ruth Lock- 
wood, local president, and members of the 
Malden union. Rev. and Mrs. Douglas 
Frazier of the Malden church, Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank Chatterton of Cambridge, Rev. 
Joseph Beach of Worcester, and Dr. Isaac 
Lobdell of Attleboro, were among the 
patrons and patronesses. 

Dana Klotzle, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island group 
and also national vice-president, presented 
Leonard Pentland, president of the Worces- 
ter All Souls union, with the attendance 
plaque won for the second consecutive 
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year for having thirty-five members pres- 
ent and the most delegate miles. The 
Providence, R. I., group won second prize 
with fourteen members present and the 
second largest delegate miles. Haverhill 
followed with twenty-one members pres- 
ent. 

Ernest Posson of Worcester, state presi- 
dent, presented the remaining prizes. Lee 
Russell’s orchestra provided the music for 
dancing. Lee isa member of the Worcester 
All Souls group. 

Unioners were present from Arlington, 
Assinippi, Attleboro, Boston, Danvers, 
Gloucester, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lynn, 
Malden, Melrose, North Weymouth, Pea- 
body, Providence, Tufts College, Wake- 
field, and Worcester. 

Christine Durkee, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Crackling 


‘‘And who’s fishing here, me boy?” de- 
manded Paddy. 

“You are!’ snapped the keeper. ‘‘Ain’t 
that your rod stuck into the ground there 
with the line dangling in the water?” 

Paddy looked hurt. ‘Well, now, yer 
honor,” he said, “‘is it fishing I would be in 
the squire’s private water? Sure, I’m sit- 
ting here reading, and that’s but a little 
contraption of me own for drowning the 
worms that keep annoying me.’’—Royal 
Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Tommy had fallen and upset a dish of 
prunes. Picking himself up, he observed: 
“That’s lucky.” 

“Lucky?” demanded his mother. What’s 
lucky?” 

“It’s lucky I don’t like prunes!’’— 
Des Moines Register. 
* * 

“There,” exclaimed an innkeeper. ‘“‘Have 
you ever tasted anything like that Bur- 
gundy?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ answered his customer, ‘‘only 
the day before yesterday I put the wrong 
end of my pen into my mouth.”’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

cd * 

Young Husband (to wife): ‘‘Didn’t I 
telegraph to you not to bring your mother 
with you?” 

Young Wife: “I know; that’s what she 
wants to see you about. She read the tele- 
gram.”’—Pittsburgh Press. 

* * 

Ma isn’t unduly critical of the college 
professor who says that the average man 
can tell all he knows in two hours. After 
all, she says, he probably isn’t much 
more than 115 minutes out of the way.— 
Boston Herald. 

* * 

Navy Officer: ‘You can follow your 
regular trade in the Navy.” 

Recruit: ‘““But I used to be a cowboy.” 

Navy Officer: ‘So what? You can be a 
cook and ride the range in the galley!”— 
Foreign Service. 


Smee se 


Better Gift Books for Christmas 


* Back of the Gift is the Giver ” 


LITERATURE 
The Bible of the World : : 
Robert O. Ballou 
The Complete Bible. 
Smith-Goodspeed 
Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Country Lawyer . ; : : 
Bellamy Partridge 


Maud ‘i é F 
Richard Lee Strout 
Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
Carl Sandburg. 4 volumes 
Rain Upon Godshill . 
J. B. Priestley 
Thoreau. . 
Henry S. Canby 
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The New England Calendar — 1940 Week by Week 
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Jack Frost 
Meeting the Challenge of Life 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Laura Lafferty 


Mrs. Laura Lafferty, eighty-seven years old, died at 
her home in Clinton, IIl., on Oct. 15, after a few 
weeks’ illness. 

She was born at Le Roy, Ill., Aug. 26, 1852, a 
daughter of James Henry and Amanda (Buck) 
Crumbaugh, and was married in 1872 to William S. 
Lafferty of De Witt, Ill. 

She was the mother of six children, all of whom are 
living, and there are three grandchildren living. Mr. 
Lafferty died in 1910, and an only sister, Mrs. Edith 
M. Lafferty, died Oct. 6. 

Mrs. Lafferty was one of the few Civil War widows 
remaining. She had two sons who fought in the 
World War, and she was a great granddaughter of 
two Revolutionary War soldiers, and a member of 
the American Legion auxiliary. 

She was a life long member of the Universalist 
Church and active in all departments of the local 
church. She was the first president of the Mission 
Circle, and was the oldest member of the Universal- 
ist church in Clinton, Ill. 

Funeral services were held Monday afternoon, 
Oct. 16, at the home, Rev. Morley R. Hartley of 
Galesburg, IIl., officiating. 

Burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Mrs. Frank H. Hills 


Mrs. Frank H. Hills, a devoted member of the 
First Universalist Church at Arlington, Mass., died 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Frank M. Har- 
wood, Oct. 17. She was in her seventy-eighth year. 
Mrs. Ellis was born in Sun Prairie, Wis., the daughter 
of Luther and Juliette (Dickinson) Pike. Active in 
the Arlington church for a great many years, Mrs. 
Hills only recently relinquished her post as chairman 
of the household table group after a dozen years of 
splendid service. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. R. R. 
Hadley. 

Mrs. Hills is survived by her husband, three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Harwood, Mrs. Hazel MacDonald of 
Somerville and Mrs. John J. Howard of Medford, a 
son, Herbert A. Hills of Waltham, two sisters and 
four brothers living in the western part of the country, 
seven grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 


Mrs. Mary S. Newcomb 


Mrs. Mary Sharpe Newcomb, widow of Cyrenius 
A. Newcomb, died at her home in Detroit, Mich., 
Oct. 28. The funeral was held Tuesday, Oct. 31, 
and attended by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, who had 
married them when pastor in Detroit. Mr. New- 
comb was one of the leading men of the Detroit 
Universalist church, giving generously for its sup- 
port and taking a personal interest in all the affairs 
of the church. In the Newcomb family, by a former 
marriage, are three sons and one daughter. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Nov. 28 and 29. Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First 
Parish, Cambridge. 

Nov. 30,10 a.m. Thanksgiving Day. Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 1. Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

Dec. 5-8. Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., Christ 
Church, N. Y. 

Dec. 12. Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, IIl. 

Dec. 13, 14 and 15. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 19 and 20. Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Dec. 21 and 22. Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston. 

Dec. 26-29. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

so 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Nov. 26. Dr. Roger F. Etz, Newark, N. J. 

Dec. 10. Dr. Benjamin F. Saxon, New York City. 

Dec. 24. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Be X. 

Jan. 14. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Jan. 28. Dr. Andrew Magill, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 11. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 25. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Ns. ¥. 

March 10. Rev. Fred C. Demarest, Brooklyn, 
N. Xs 

March 24. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 

April 28. Dr. Frank O. Hall, New York City. 

May 12. Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, 
Ney: 

May 26. Ethel Freeman 
INSY: 


Rev. H. Elmer 


Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 


* oO 
GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. A. William Loos accepted on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 


Che Perfect Gitt 


for every member of the family. 


Relax when you read, write, breakfast- 
in-bed with an adjustable reading stand. 
Detachable light with flexible shaft 
focuses on stand, leaving rest of room 
dark. Requires little space when not 
in use as legs fold flat under stand. 
Choice of three attractive colors, 
brown, ivory or green. 


Price $2.95 with light 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Hpartments 
260-15th Ave., 1A. EB. 


worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 


New Equipment 
$350 to $450 season rates 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be... . it, after the expenditure of all 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . . the same old narrow 
religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear ot science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 
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SUCCESS 


In THE Great Unrrep Universauist Cuurcy Program 
Depenps ON A WELL INFORMED FELLOWSHIP 


Every Universalist Should Read The Christian Leader 


Every Church Trustee ) 
» Should Read The Christian Leader 
Every Organization President ) 


More Trustees, More Church School Teachers, and More 
Organization Presidents Are Now Reading the Leader 


Every Sunday School Teacher 


The Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, Mass., writes: “At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Management of the church school it was voted to pay out of 
the school treasury for enough subscriptions to The Christian Leader so that each 
teacher may have access to a copy.” 


The Rev. Charles Wyman of Oneonta, N. Y., writes: “I will guarantee fifty 
dollars in subscriptions to The Christian Leader or to your sustaining fund 
before January first next.” 


WE NEED MORE OF THIS EXCELLENT CO-OPERATION 
WE NEED MORE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


EVERY LOCAL UNIVERSALIST CHURCH NEEDS MORE READERS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
| 
H 


Give Us a Minimum of Five New Subscriptions to 
The Christian Leader from Each Parish before January 1, 1940 


$2.50 per year Sustaining subscription $5.00 
$2.00 each where boards or teaching staffs subscribe all at one time 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


John van Schaick, Jr., Editor Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
Editorial Office, 176 Newbury Street Business Office, 16 Beacon Street My 
Boston, Massachusetts Hl 


’ Look for Crackling on an inside page 


